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1 PALETTE. 16 SHADOWS. INFINITE POSSIBILITIES. 


NEW 

AUDA[CITY] 

in PARIS 



AUDAlCITYl 

in PARIS 


Introducing the first 1 6-shade eyeshadow palette inspired by Parisian looks 
from Lancome International Creative Director, Lisa Eldridge. Mix and match 
shades to create effortless eyes for every occasion. #BeAudacious 

Discover infinite possibilities on Lancome.com 

For 80 years, life is beautiful with Lancome. 
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NEW 

DOUBLE WEAR 
MAKEUP TO GO 

8-hour wear at the push of a button. 



Hydrating, luminous, flawless all day. 

Innovative compact keeps liquid makeup fresh and spill free. 
Press once for a light touch, twice for more coverage. 
Take it everywhere. 



NEW 

Liquid Compact 
in 20 Shades 


Double Wear 
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Allergy Tested. 100% Fragrance Free. 




The makeup that can, can. 


Full coverage with none of the weight. Can do . 
Quick conceal. Can do . Last all day? That, too! 


New. 2-in-1 Beyond Perfecting'" 
Foundation + Concealer 
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WHAT MAKES A WOMAN FEEL BEAUTIFUL? 

A YOUTHFUL RADIANCE THAT SHINES FROM WITHIN. 

-ADVANCED- 

GENIFIQUE 

YOUTH ACTIVATING CONCENTRATE 



For every age. every skin type, multiple ethnicities - G6nifique is the 
T“ step to any beauty routine. Drop by drop, this potent serum restores 
smoother, more radiant skin you can see and feel - in just 7 days.* 

Beauty revealed through the power of light. Beauty has no age. #loveyourage 

Reward yourself today. Join Elite Rewards at Lancome.com 

'Based on self-assessments on 34 women in an 8-week study. 

For 80 years, life is beautiful with Lancome. 
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Tiffany&Co. 

NEW YORK SINCE 1837 
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PETER LINDBERGH, 1994 





UNLOCK THE BEAUTY OF THE ROSE 
FOR A RADIANT GOLDEN GLOW. 


NEW 

ABSOLUE 

PRECIOUS OIL 

NOURISHING LUMINOUS OIL 


Absolue Precious Oil is infused with the legendary Damask Rose Oil and is 
blended with 7 precious botanical oils to uncover the Golden Glow of Beauty. 

This luxurious formula instantly melts into skin leaving a soft, smooth satin finish. 
Skin looks nurtured, revitalized, divinely even and radiant. 

Visit your Lancdme counter today to receive your complimentary beauty consultation. 

Reward yourself today. Join Elite Rewards at Lancome.com 


For 80 years, life is beautiful with Lancdme. 
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One Drop. 

Double the Power. 

Double Serum 

Complete Age Control Coneentrate 

Kxpcrience anti-aj^ing i‘xci* * ** Ilence. 

I’owered by 20 polciil plain extracls and 
high-ledi molecules — Clarins’diial phase 
rurmiila helps revitalize skin with age- 
defying results. 

In just one week, skin is visibly firmer, 
more radiant, younger-looking." 


of women are eonvineed 
by its eli'eetiveness.” 


Discover at wu'H’.ctarins.cotn 


Hvpcricncc SKIN TIME at Clarins today - 
20 minutes ofliLYurious pampering. Our treat. 
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LIVES 

Clocking in at more 
than 900 pages, 

Garth Risk Hallberg’s 
thrilling debut novel, 
City on Fire, brings 
gritty 1970s Manhattan 
to life. Megan O’Grady 
meets the writer 
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114 
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From Russia with love 
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Bel Powley 
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and Adrien Fauretie 
the knot in high style 
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For home inspiration 
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View 
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twentieth anniversary of 
Bosnia’s darkest hour 
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WORLD WONDER 
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Virgil Abloh— the maestro 
behind the elevated 
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A monograph celebrates 
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Gisele Bundchen’s career 
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FLESH AND BLOOD, P.278 

THE STARS OFA VIEW FROM THE 
BRIDGE FROM LEFT: NICOLA 
WALKER, MARK STRONG, AND 
PHOEBE FOX. PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY ANTON CORBIJN. 
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GRIT FACTOR 
Vetements, a 
boundary-pushing 
Parisian labei, is 
redefining the notion 
of wearabie hip. 

By Lynn Yaeger 

200 

RACK AND FORTH 
Everything old 
is new again in 
Peter Schlesinger’s 
diary-like book 

202 

GET HAPPY 
Emma Hill's label 
is designed to 
put a smile 
on your face (and 
your bag) 
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WEST DRESSED 
Boots— cool, chic, 
and at home on the 
range— are back 

206 

SHE ROCKS 
The maverick 
French jewelry house 
of Belperron sets 


up shop anew, in 
Manhattan 

beauty 
& health 
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GRKAT LENGTHS 
Superlong, softly 
texturized strands 
are inspiring hair's 
bohemian renaissance 
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SNIFF TEST 
Prada explores the 
subjectiveness of scent 

214 

SKA CHANGE 
With the discovery of 
a more potent blend 
of its storied Miracle 
Broth, La Mer is shifting its 
focus from skin aging 
to skin agelessness 


216 

COREVALUES 
Is the fixation on stomach 
based workouts too 
much of a good thing? 
Kayleen Schaefer reports 

218 
PILL TALK 
New data 

encourages a pause 
before popping 
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Lupita Nyong'o wears a Valentino Haute Couture dress. 
To get this look, try: La Base Pro Hydra Glow Illuminating 
Makeup Primer, Miracle Cushion Foundation, Blush 
Subtil in Petite Pomegranate, Sourcils Tint Longwear 
Eyebrow Pen in Noir, Drama Liqui-Pencil Longwear Kohl 
Eyeliner in Paradis, Grandiose Mascara in Noir, Color 
Design Lipcolor in Fashion Icon. All by Lancome. Hair, 
Vernon Frangois; makeup, Nick Barose for Lancome. 
Photographers: Mert Alas and Marcus Piggott. 
Fashion Editor: Tonne Goodman. 
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THEATER 

Nina Arianda and 

Sam Rockwell come to 

Broadway as battling 

lovers in Fool for Love 

222 

MOVIES 

Agility and grace captivate 
on the big screen 
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INTERIOR LIVES 
Fashion's new muses— 
vividly conceptual 
living spaces— inspire fall’s 
luxurious wools 
and tweeds, exquisite 
printed frocks, and 
Pop Art coats to follow 
their bold lead 

248 

REYOND THE PALE 
Ivory pleats, washed- 
out knits, and off-white 
filigrees— styled with 
a casual, slightly 
rough-around-the-edges 
air— illuminate the 
way into fall and beyond 

256 

PAINTER'S PROGRESS 
In Tom Hooper's 
highly anticipated 
The Danish Girl, Eddie 
Redmayne stars opposite 
Alicia Vikander as the 
artist turned transgender 
pioneer Lili Elbe. 

By Nathan Heller 

264 

FUTURE PERFECT 
Making spaceships and 
electric supercars isn’t 
enough for Elon Musk. 
Meghan Daum meets 
the entrepreneur who 
wants to save the world 

268 

PARIS, JET’AIME 
The dazzling actress 
Lupita Nyong’o samples 
the fall couture and 
discusses fame, family, 
and her four new acting 
projects. By Plum Sykes 

278 

FLESH AND RLOOD 
Ivo van Hove helms a 
pared-down Broadway 
production of Arthur 
Miller’s A View from the 
Bridge. By Adam Green 
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CTz LETTHE SUNSHINE IN. P.280 

GIGI HADID IN MICHAEL KORS COLLECTION. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARIO TESTING. 
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LET THE SUNSHINE IN 
Opening the doors to 
his beach house for 
the first time, 

Michael Kors talks to 
Jonathan Van Meter 
about his stratospheric 
success, his marriage, 
and why it’s important 
to give back 
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Are vegetables the new 
meat? Tamar Adler 
assesses the current 
chef-driven, plant-centric 
gastronomic boom 
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ROUGE NATION 
With a handful of runway 
nods in the aftermath of 
the contouring craze, blush 
is making a soft, subtle 
comeback. By Lynn Yaeger 
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Actress Stacy Martin 
kicks her career into 
high gear with a string 
of well-chosen films 
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FLIGHTS OF FANCY 
Ruffle some feathers in 
deliriously glamorous 
cold-weather coats— 
finished with scarves 
and bags and gloves 
boasting ruffs and tufts 
and crests of fur 
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THE GETAWAY 
Glorious fall days 
are made for favorite 
weekend trips and 
destination escapes— 
pack up and get going! 
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QUESTIONS 


with Lupita Nyong’o 


The Oscar winner and our October cover girl is about to 
return to the stage this fail in Eclipsed. She also gives a 
voice to Raksha, the wolf mother, in the remake of The 
Jungle Book and will appear in Mira Nair’s Queen ofKatwe 
as well as Star Wars: The Force Awakens, which is out this 
December. We caught up with her when she came to Vogue 
for her fitting, and we asked 73 of our burning questions. 


Deiiiin for DAYS 

And nights. Fresh takes on the most classic of 
wardrobe staples are here, with our guide to 
the best jeans of the season— and investment 
pairs to carry you beyond, stylishly. Winter 
blues have never looked better than this. 



BLUE JEAN 
BABY 

ANDREEA 
DIACONU IN 
AN EARNEST 
SEWN JACKET, 
AMADEWELL 
SHIRT, AND 
THEORY PANTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY CASS BIRD. 



DESIGN WITHIN 
REACH 

NATALIA 
VODIANOVA, 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY PATRICK 
DEMARCHELIER, 
VOGUE. 2008. 


The Collections 

in REV IEW 

In the marathon that is 
Fashion Month, there are 
many standout moments 
among the 450-plus shows 
we cover. To help you get a 
better sense of what you’ll be 
wanting come spring, we’ve 
identified the trends, called 
out the best accessories, 
pinpointed the prettiest 
beauty looks, and rounded 
up the street-style shots that 
made a lasting impression 
in our very comprehensive 
wrap-up guides. They’re 
so complete you’ll feel like 
you were sitting front row. 


NYONQ’O: HAIR. VERNON FRANgOIS: MAKEUP. NICK BAROSE FOR LANCOME. 
DIACONU: FASHION EDITOR: ALEX HARRINGTON. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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letter from the editor 


First- 


Name 

Terms 


O n the strength 
of a single mes- 
merizing (and 
Academy Award- 
winning) perfor- 
mance, Lupita 
Nyong’o has at- 
tained the level of fame where she’s 
now known by her first name only. 

This is her second Vogue cover in 
just over a year, and we’re delighted 
that she is gracing it with her pres- 
ence again so soon, especially at a 
time when she has two very different 
projects on the horizon. On Septem- 
ber 29 she will make her New York 
stage debut at the Public Theater 
in Danai Gurira’s challenging play 
Eclipsed, set during the Liberian 
Civil War, for a six-week run. 

Then, on December 18, she will be 
seen — or, perhaps more accurately, 
heard — in director J. J. Abrams’s 
reimagining of the Star Wars uni- 
verse in The Force Awakens, where 
Lupita will voice a CGI pirate 
named Maz Kanata. Apologies to 
those who hold this genre dear to 
them, but science fiction is not ex- 
actly my thing — yet there is no denying the huge and ines- 
capable pop-cultural presence that the film will have in all 
our lives come the end of this year. And, as Abrams rightly 
points out, his choice of Lupita entirely rested on his needing 
“a powerful actress to play a powerful character.” 

What makes Lupita so compelling is that she handles that 
power with a quiet, mature dignity. For someone catapulted 
to global fame so quickly, she is absolutely unfazed by it. It 
could be her age — she’s 32 — but I suspect that that quality 
speaks far more to her remarkable upbringing in Kenya, 



where she was faced with making the 
right, and very adult, choices about 
her life from the beginning. Her abil- 
ity to do so extends not only to her 
career but also to how she dresses 
herself; she has tremendous taste 
and style. It’s rare — certainly rarer than you might think — to 
spend time with an actress, as I did with Lupita during the 
haute couture shows in Paris this past July, and witness not 
only an entirely genuine interest editor's letter>iio 
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LUPITA NYONG'O IN 
AMAISON MARGIELA 
“ARTISANAL" DESIGNED 
BY JOHN GALLIANO 
DRESS. PHOTOGRAPHED 
BYMERTALASAND 
MARCUS PIGGOTT. 
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letter from the editor 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106 in the clothes but also a TC- 
spect for the creative processes that went into making them. 
Fashion Director Tonne Goodman and photographers Mert 
Alas and Marcus Piggott captured the beauty of both Lupita 
and the fall couture, one of the best seasons in recent years, 
in “Paris, Je T’aime” (page 268), while writer Plum Sykes 
brought her story up-to-date. And lest you think it was all 
work for Lupita, I hear she and Plum sneaked off at one point 
to learn to make macarons at Laduree! 

Someone else whose fame rests on just one name is Mi- 
chael Kors. I know him as Michael; you know him as Mi- 
chael; we aU know him as Michael. His friendly, upbeat, and 
positive demeanor means he is able to generate an immediate 
and real sense of intimacy. He’s renowned for his quick, 
self-deprecating humor, and I think it’s fair to say that when 
the Vogue team visits designer studios during the resort and 
pre-fall seasons, Michael always gets the biggest turnout not 
only because of the clothes but because of his brilliant wit, as 


Cwr 


TWO COOL 

MICHAEL KORS. NEAR LEFT, WITH HUSBAND 
LANCE LE PERE, ON THE BEACH NEAR THEIR 
HOME. PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARIO TESTING. 


well as his warmth; he makes everyone 
who comes on those appointments feel 
wanted and welcome. On the subject 
of his fashion, it has gotten happier 
and more confident over the last few 
years, something that can be attrib- 
uted to the deep sense of contentment 
and fulfillment he is experiencing in his 
private life. Some designers are not ter- 
ribly keen to be open about their sexu- 
ality, but Michael has always lived his 
life with a tremendous openness and 
has been rightly proud about his rela- 
tionship with his wonderful husband, 
Lance Le Pere. Still, despite his social 
vivacity, Michael also lives a quiet, pri- 
vate life with Lance — at the beach or 
going to one of his beloved Broadway 
shows — so I was thrilled that they al- 
lowed us to photograph their Long 
Island home (“Let the Sunshine In,” 
page 280). 

I first met Michael back in 1981, 
when I was working at New York 
magazine. In the grand tradition of 
humble begimimgs for hugely success- 
ful designers, he took the subway to 
see me — single-handedly laden down 
with his clothes, of course. I suspect 
that Michael hasn’t taken the subway 
in quite a while, but that’s likely to be 
one of the few ways he has changed: 
He remains the same real, grounded 
person I met some four decades ago. 
It’s great to see someone come through 
this business with the sense of who they 
are intact, but even greater to see them 
really enjoy their success in the most 
uncomplicated manner — while also actively looking for ways 
to give back. Michael is extremely proactive in his philanthro- 
py and for many, many years has been a tireless advocate for 
God’s Love We Deliver. His huge support means that a new, 
expanded building named after Michael was able to open 
this summer, helping New Yorkers stricken with AIDS and 
other illnesses that require home care. No matter how much 
acclaim and fame Michael experiences, he is committed in his 
deep-rooted sense of responsibility to othera While he and 
our cover girl Lupita might be very difierent characters, that’s 
one thing they both passionately believe in. 
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beautiful life. In my opinion, she has 
gone from being a face on a magazine 
to a symbol of courage, dedication, and 
hard work. She has inspired me, and 
I hope many other girls out there, to 
believe that anyone can change the path 
her circumstances set her on. 

Rhea Saggi 
West Orange, NJ 

I was pleasantly surprised by the lev- 
el of candor with which Cara spoke 
about her own life. I’ve watched her 
progress from an anon5mious Burberry 
girl to the model of the moment, and 
couldn’t be happier with her newfound 
Hollywood success. 

Anna Lauder 
Camden. DE 

I felt for Cara Delevingne — reading 
about her suicidal thoughts, career 
shifts, and plans for the future. I was 
very impressed with her openness, and 
with Rob Haskell’s wonderful profile. 
Please keep these stories coming — they 
are the ones that leave a memorable im- 
pression. However, I think you missed 
an opportunity by not highlighting 
Cara’s personality on your cover. A 
little Cara flair could bring a pop of 
surprise that might appeal to a whole 
new crowd. 

Amela Subasic 
Boise, ID 

I love VOGUE and was thrilled to see 
Cara Delevingne on the July cover. 
Her refreshing free spirit and openness 
about the darker parts of her life made 
for a compelling profile. The photogra- 
phy was stunning, as usual. However, I 
was so disappointed by the end of Rob 
Haskell’s article that I wanted to throw 
my copy out. Even as Cara opened up 
so completely about her struggles with 
depression and her happiness with An- 
nie Clark, Mr. Haskell suggested that 
their love was “just a phase.” Cara’s 
sexuality may be evolving, but to dis- 
miss her relationship as a phase is in- 
sulting not only to Cara and Annie but 
to young women everywhere. Perhaps 
Mr. Haskell should spend more time 
telling this vibrant young woman’s 
story, and less time trying to persuade 
her to date men. 

Jessica McIntyre 
Jackson, KY 


CARA OUT LOUD 

CARA DELEVINGNE 
IN APRADADRESS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY PATRICK 
DEMARCHELIER. 


THE BOLD AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL 

To me, Cara Delevingne has always 
been an admirable woman [“Cara Out 
Loud,” by Rob Haskell, photographed 
by Patrick Demarchelier, July], I think 
she has a rare personality, strong tal- 
ent, and seems like a completely genu- 
ine person. Nevertheless, reading her 
interview was eye-opening. Its rawness 
and pure honesty pulled me in. Too 
often such pieces tend to feel artificial, 
mainly because actors and actresses 
want to appear relatable. But that 


wasn’t the case here. I hope all future 
VOGUE profiles have the rawness that 
this one had. 

Anira O'Bannon 
Bel Air, MD 

Cara Delevingne ’s ability to be honest 
about who she is, not only with her- 
self but also with the world, is a qual- 
ity rarely seen in everyday people — let 
alone those in the spotlight. Most im- 
portant, she has challenged the notion 
that the girls I see in magazines have, 
and always have had, an easy, breezy. 
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talking back 


Letters from Readers 


LOVE IS ALL YOU NEED 

I was touched by Amy Seek’s Up Front 
[“The Other Mother,” July]. I am the 
mom of a wonderful fourteen-year-old 
son who was adopted from Vietnam. 
Fve often wondered about his birth 
mother, and whether she thinks about 
the baby boy she had to give up. All 
we know about her is her name and 
that she was a factory worker — scant 
information to share with my son. 
Amy Seek’s article reassured me that a 
mother never forgets her child, and, in 
turn, I can offer the same reassurance 
to my son. 

Corinne Hansen 
O'Fallon, IL 

Thank you for publishing “The Other 
Mother” in your July issue. At the age 
of fourteen I found out that my chanc- 
es of conceiving a child would be very 
low. Now in my mid-20s, I have wor- 
ried quite a bit about my options — and 
what it would be like to adopt. Reading 


about Ms. Seek’s experience has given 
me not only insight into open adop- 
tion and a birth mother’s perspective, 
but also the hope that I could adopt 
and stiU have my child understand the 
circumstances surrounding this life- 
altering and brave decision. Perhaps 
someday I will be lucky enough to 
adopt a child and create a similar lov- 
ing and open unconventional familial 
bond with the birth parents. 

Anne Smith 
Valencia, CA 

There are still so many misconceptions 
about adoption, so I was surprised and 
delighted to read such a heartfelt ac- 
count. I was adopted and have never 
had any contact with my birth mom. 
It was so powerful to read a story from 
a birth mother’s perspective, and it 
warmed my heart to know how she 
felt. Thank you for sharing her story. 

Chelsea Cates 
Fresno, CA 


JUSTICE SERVED 

I really enjoyed the piece on Baltimore 
state’s attorney Marilyn Mosby [“Eye 
of the Storm,” by Fleidi Mitchell, 
photographed by Annie Leibovitz, 
July], who was so suddenly pushed 
into national news. She is a strong lady 
who had to make a decision based on 
the law. 

Cynthia Matlock 
Troup, TX 

LE PASSE COMPOSE 

Looking at “L’Amour Toujours” [Pho- 
tographed by Peter Lindbergh, July] 
was like taking a peek into my closet in 
the 1970s. Lrom the vinyl trench and 
boots to the leopard-print knit dress, 
you had me pegged. Flowever, I was 
most excited to see the casually dragged 
skunk stole. I still have mine! Kudos 
to Grace Coddington for her always- 
perfect spreads and artistic eye. 

Lynn Maddalena Menna 
Hawthorne, NJ 
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L’AMOUR TOUJOURS 

MODEL NATALIA 
VODIANOVAAND 
ACTOR ADRIEN BRODY, 
BOTH WEARING 
DOLCE &GABBANA. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
PETER LINDBERGH. 
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A new bohemia awaits. 
Mists of honeyed, golden mimosa 
float above the spiciness 
of freshly crushed cardamom. 
Warm, ethereal, mesmerising. 
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FALL’S MUST-HAVES ARE USHERED IN FROM BUFFALO. COMPTOIR DES COTONNIERS, 
KOHL’S SIMPLY VERA. SONIA RYKIEL. AND VALENTIN YUDASHKIN. 



BETTER IN 
LEATHER 

The Comptoir des 
Cotonniers Vobine 
jacket IS the ultimate 
biker jacket of the 
season, made of 100% 
lambskin and featuring 
removable sleeves 
with silver-tone zips. 
Paired with a white 
tee and jeans or a 
chilly-weather frock, 
this seasonal essential 
will rock your world. 


comptoirdescotonniers.eu 



MODERN MINERALS 

Sonia Rykiel's crackled metallic 
calfskin bag lends low maintenance 
to high style this fall Work into an 
eclectic wardrobe of prints and 
patterns, or carry as a statement 
style against head-to-toe black. 

soniarykiel.com 


708 STUNNER 

The Buffalo David Bitton Inka 
Flare jean features classic 
trouser pockets and a higher 
rise for on-trend, retro appeal. 
Made with modal super-stretch 
fabric, this look merges 
sophistication and comfort 
with ease, buffalojeans.com 



THE FUTURE 
OF FASHION 

The Valentin Yudashkin 
neoprene jacket was 
developed using new 
technology combining 
neoprene with classic 
premium fabrics. With a 
nod to the trending 70s. 
while maintaining classic 
appeal, this look brings 
elegance to the everyday. 
yudashkin.com 



THE SHAPE 
OF THINGS 



From statement handbags 
to signature shoes, floral 
prints to minimalist accents, 
chic and effortless style from 
Simply Vera Vera Wang 
comes in many shapes and 
sizes this fall kohls.com/vera 
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LEARN MORE ABOUT THESE BRANDS AND 
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LEARNING CURVE 

DIOR BODYSUITS 
AND BOOTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
BYTIM WALKER. 


In terms of channeling Brigitte Bar- 
dot and Roger Vadim, I found that 
this spread quite missed the mark. 
The lovely Bardot was my idol when 
I was a teen in England, and newspa- 
per and magazine layouts adorned 
my walls. Brigitte’s lips were always 
the palest pink pearl, never a harsh 
forties red. Her hair wasn’t a per- 
pendicular blonde bouffant stuck up 
on her crown a la Amy Winehouse, 
but a full back-combed head. She 
wore pastel broderie anglaise frocks 
and St.-Tropez straw sun hats. I was 
there on the Cote d’Azur in 1961, 
emulating my idol and her particu- 
lar breathy way of speaking French, 
much to the amusement. I’m sure, of 
my French teacher! 

Margaret Sharp 
Phoenix. AZ 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

The photo of knife-wielding chef En- 
rique Olvera with the severed head of 
a pig is deeply offensive [“North of 
the Border,” by Tamar Adler, pho- 
tographed by Steven Klein, July]. 
Sure, there’s shock value. But using 
a slaughtered animal’s head to create 
a supposedly manly, glamorous pose 
simply shows the opposite. 

Beverly Walton 

Beaverton, OR 

When my copy of VOGUE lands 
in the mailbox, I feel a thrill of an- 
ticipation. Unfortunately, as I paged 
through the July issue, I lost my ap- 
petite when I came upon Enrique 
Olvera, nearly nose to snout with a 
beheaded pig, the chef’s fist clutching 
a knife angled at the animal’s severed 
neck. I am a vegetarian but believe 
to each his own. Still, my senses were 
assaulted by a photograph I never 
expected to see in this magazine. 

Amy Becherer 
St. Louis, MO 

IN YOUR OWN SKIN 

As an insecure young woman finally 
beginning to embrace her eccentrici- 
ties and style, I would like to thank 
VOGUE for offering such a diversity 
of style and representation. I love see- 
ing girls with blue hair, nose rings, 
and androgynous haircuts in your 
pages. For a magazine based on an 


industry that is (supposedly) focused 
on trends and conformity, you cer- 
tainly make me feel beautiful and one 
with myself 

Chloe Graham 
Chicago, IL 

STANDING STRAIGHT 

Lying in my bed reading “Learn- 
ing Curve,” by Jancee Dunn [pho- 
tographed by Tim Walker, July], 
I watched my life of slumpiness, 
slouchiness, and downright laziness 
flash before my eyes. Endless rep- 
rimands for my bad posture have 
failed to open my eyes (or spine), but 
having tips for posture success will, 
I hope, help me stand and feel like 
Wonder Woman. 

Madison Rexroat 
Georgetown, KY 

QUALITY TIME 

Every month when VOGUE arrives, I 
read the magazine from front to back. 
Your photos are lovely, and while I may 
never wear couture (or be able to afford 
it), I enjoy reading all about the fashion 


and the designers you feature. I plan on 
being a longtime subscriber. Keep it up. 

Leslie Ann Jensen 
Rio Vista, CA 

It was such a lovely summer surprise 
to read your July issue — full of great 
stories, interesting faces, and remark- 
able women. Amy Seek’s emotional 
quest was a truly inspirational story 
about the power of love and lessons 
of life. The “L’ Amour Toujours” 
spread by Madame Style Grace Cod- 
dington was absolutely stunning, as 
was the honest piece on Cara Delev- 
ingne. The July issue stands as an ex- 
ception to the rule that small issues 
cannot contain big stories! 

Krasi Genova 
Sofia, Bulgaria 


VOGUE welcomes letters from its readers. 
Address all mail to Letters, VOGUE Magazine, 
1 World Trade Center, New York, NY 10007, 
or via email to Talkingback@vogue.com. Please 
include your name, address, and a daytime 
phone number. Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity and may be published or used in any 
medium. All submissions become the property 
of the publication and will not be returned. 
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VLICI A\ ikander 

“I have admired Annie 
for a long time, so I 
felt privileged to see 
her work in action. I 
was amazed hy how 
much she knew about 
our characters. When 
we stepped into the 
frame, she made 
Eddie Redmayne and 
me feel so at ease.” 

THE ACTRESS ON HER SHOOT WITH LEIBOVITZ 
FOR “PAINTER'S PROGRESS,” PAGE 256 



MERTALVS 
and MARCUS 
PIGGOTT 

Mert and Marcus sound as though 
they could be a comedy duo or some 
kind of musical act. "One plays while 
the other sings!" Mert Alas jokes. He 
and Marcus Piggott are, of course, top 
photographers who, together, have shot 
nearly every star under the sun. That 
includes the flawless Lupita Nyong’o, 
who, for “Paris, Je T'alme" (page 268), 
traipsed around town with them in the 
season’s most sumptuous couture, from 
Schiaparelli velvet to Versace chain mail. 
The highlight for the crew? Shooting 
after-hours at the new-and-improved 
Musee Picasso.— kateguadagnino 
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Tabitha 

SIMMONS 

“The cockatoo liked to 
watch television, so 
he came with his 
own laptop propped 
against his perch so he 
could watch programs 
while he was waiting 
for us to shoot him! ” 

THE CONTRIBUTING EDITOR ON 
ONE OF HER FEATHERED MODELS 
(“FLIGHTS OF FANCY," PAGE 296) 
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THE FIRST FRAGRANCE 


NEIMAN MARCUS 




AMLL\ A anderperre 

“I loved seeing all the girls interact with 
and mimic the birds, each in her own way.” 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER ON “FLIGHTS OF FANCY" (PAGE 296) 


Meghan DAUM 

“1 think what most w riters want is 
freedom to think, and also some company — 
readers — to think along w ith them.” 

THE WRITER ON THE REWARDS OF HER 
CRAFT ("FUTURE PERFECT," PAGE 264) 




STACY 

Martin 

“I want to wake up 
in the morning 
not having to think 
too much about 
what I’m going to 
wear. I like a piece 
I can throw on and it 
immediately works. ” 

THE ACTRESS ON HER 
PERSONAL STYLE ("STEAL 
OFTHE MONTH," PAGE 294) 
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(iliimner 
of Life 

After living through 
every mother’s worst 
nightmare, food 
writer ANNA KOVEL 
deserihes how she 
slowly began to heal. 


O n the last morn- 
ing of my son’s 
life I made him a 
Dutch-baby pan- 
cake. We watched 
with excitement 
through the win- 
dow of the oven as the batter puffed 
to a great height, magically rising 
inches above the rim of the pan. As 
soon as I took it out, the pancake 
began to slump; I rushed it to the table, where I sprinkled 
its golden-brown surface with confectioners’ sugar. We sat 
contentedly, my two boys and I, and ate wedges of the eggy 
pancake with blackberry jam. Lucian had requested this 
breakfast, his favorite. It had been a hectic week, and on that 
Saturday I wanted to give him a special treat; I felt so happy to 
be at home with him and his little brother, Theo, who had just 
turned five. We had a pleasant morning around the house — 
the boys played and bruit forts while I organized my shopping 
lists and placed orders in preparation for an upcoming food- 
styling assignment. Next, I needed to stop at our neighbor- 
hood farmers’ market to look for a few seasonal ingredients: 
quince, celeriac, and apples with the stems and leaves attached. 

Just as we were leaving the house, Lucian, nine-and-a-half, 
decided that he would like to look for a new sketchbook, 
so we altered our usual route in order to make a stop at the 
art-supply shop on the corner. It was a crisp day, and our 
neighborhood was buzzing with people enjoying the cafes, 
restaurants, and the famous Brooklyn Flea. We strolled on to- 
ward the park with the rest of them as we had done hundreds 
of times before. It felt good to be outside, and as always when 
out in the world with them, I was proud to be with Lucian and 
Theo: Furmy and bright, savvy and sweet, they were mine. 

My husband and I had raised our sons in Brooklyn, and 
they knew the rules of the city streets. Visitors from out 


of town were often surprised and worried the author iI^the 
when they saw their scooters and bikes garden of her 
zoom ahead on Clinton Hill’s sidewalks, Brooklyn home. 
but I knew that they would stop well before they reached 
the comer — and they always did. On this day my husband 
was out of town and the three of us were on foot, as alert 
as ever, propelled by our eagerness to get to the park. I held 
Lucian’s soccer ball in my market bag, knowing he couldn’t 
resist tossing and kicking it as he walked. 

The art-supply store was closed at 12:20 — despite the fact 
that a handwritten sign on the door said they’d be open by 
noon. So we made our way down the avenue, holding hands 
as we entered each crosswalk. I hesitated for a few moments 
on the sidewalk as the sun came out and debated with Lucian 
about going back home to get my sunglasses — but he asked 
nicely to keep going, and so we did. 

A few blocks on, and my wonderful firstborn child would 
be gone forever. He was cmshed instantly by an SUV when a 
reckless driver mounted the sidewalk and ran us down while 
we stood waiting to cross the street. I outran the beast, but 
nothing could revive Lucian — it was clear and final. Shock, 
instant and massive, was all I knew. I felt nothing. I was a ro- 
bot, repeating my name and date of birth in a tortuous loop: 
my address, my sons’ information. In fact they had both 
been run over; my little one was pulled up front>136 
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from under the car crying and in pain. Alive. He needed me, 
and it was only because of his anguish that I could move or 
speak. We were hurried into an ambulance, and once inside 
I tried to find phone numbers — but I passed the phone to 
an EMT because my hands were shaking too much to press 
buttons. We needed to get to the trauma center. And here 
was the moment, there was no question: There was just one 
of me, and my two boys. The one ahve needed me so badly. 
So I left Lucian there, on the sidewalk in our neighborhood, 
and never saw him again. In the ambulance I tried to stand 
up without letting go of Theo’s hand, to get a look at him, 
and when I did, I saw a white sheet had been drawn. 

T wo hours later the kind attending doctor finally 
tracked my husband down on a mountainside, 
and he returned to the city, accompanied by a 
convoy of strangers on a three-hour drive of 
agony, without the crucial piece of information 
he would learn when he arrived at the emergency room. 
After five days in the hospital, where Theo was observed 
for a skull fracture and treated for some bad abrasions, we 
returned home. It was more bleak than any homecoming I 
could have ever imagined. A grim, gray winter sky hung over 
our little brick house, and inside the air felt still. We were 
afraid to be alone with one another there — the void was too 
big and unknowable. 

We dreaded the mornings and the overwhelming sadness 
we felt when we woke up in a house without Lucian — but 
they were unavoidable: Here we were, just three of us where 
there used to be four. When my husband and I came down- 
stairs for breakfast, our little boy was sitting on the rug, 
intently focused on his Lego creation. Seeing him there — 
by himself — brought us both to tears. Every morning of 
those first weeks we had to get used to the sight of Theo 
alone on the sofa, alone at the table, alone in the bath, as if 
seeing the truth for the first time. Until now, our boys had 
been together every morning; snuggled up under a blanket, 
sneaking some television time or reading next to each other. 
When Lucian was six he had figured out how to serve them 
both breakfast, and often we’d wake to the sounds of our 
boys eating cereal at the kitchen table — what a joy it had 
been to lie in bed, knowing that they were together. Now 
every morning my heart broke afresh. 

There was a place on the living room floor where the 
morning sun shone brightest. Lucian, always the first out of 
bed and the first downstairs, had eagerly fetched the news- 
paper from our doorway each day, and tossed its briglit-blue 
plastic sleeve next to him while he sat, one knee under his 
chin, scouring the sports pages for baseball stats. It used to 
irritate me on a daily basis, the way he left the plastic bag on 
the floor; now this spot was empty and I found it unbear- 
able. I took to sitting there with my coffee, occupying his 
space in an attempt to conjure him up. I started leaving the 
blue plastic bag on the floor so I could look at it from the 
kitchen while I made breakfast. 

Except I didn’t make breakfast; I didn’t really make 
anything. My energy was gone, and my ability to focus, 
too. Liguring out how to do the most basic tasks seemed 
next to impossible, and this was not helped by the fact 


that I needed to have someone by my side at all times. This 
took quite a bit of organization, and at times it seemed I 
spent most of what little energy I had trying to plan my 
day so that I would have someone to go with me to the 
many therapy appointments, school pickups, and doctors’ 
follow-ups, and to work with me on insurance paperwork 
and legal matters. I needed friends to help me make phone 
calls. Tiny things made me fly off the handle. 

As a food editor, I had juggled the demands of mother- 
hood and a big job energetically. I loved my profession but 
always wished for more time with my children. I spent my 
days developing and editing recipes for magazines and 
books, and although it often felt like a burden to cook din- 
ner when I got home, I did it most nights. I lugged endless 
bags of groceries on the subway, and brought containers of 
delicious leftovers from my photo shoots. If I couldn’t be 
there at dinnertime myself, I made sure there were ingredi- 
ents for a wholesome meal in the fridge. I was compelled to 
do it; it gave me a deep sense of rightness to know that my 
family was eating well. On the weekends, when we all sat 
down together for lunch and dinner, I felt complete. 

My early work as a restaurant cook had saved me from an 
aimless youth. I discovered in my first professional kitchen, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, that learning to roll a sheet of 
pasta dough to an even thickness with a wooden pin could 
bring me a sense of accomplishment I had lacked until then; 
that peeling vegetables while talking with my co-workers 
could keep me entertained for hours; that reading books 
about traditional foods by authors such as Paula Wolfert and 
Marcella Hazan could inspire a hunger in me to learn about 

Now, as Lucian was almost ten — double 
digits ! — he was excitedly planning his 
own “bacon birthday party” 

other cultures. At 22, 1 came across the first book of Chez 
Panisse menus and made a beeline to Berkeley to taste what 
Alice Waters was talking about; it was so delicious that a few 
years later I worked hard to earn a position as a cook there. 
These things meant so much to me. The discovery that I had 
a discerning palate and an endless curiosity about food gave 
my life the direction it needed. Switching from restaurant 
cook to magazine editor in my mid-30s was no easy feat, but 
it had allowed me the flexibility to start a family. 

When Lucian was bom I was filled with expectations and 
ideals, and longed to introduce him to the flavors I loved. 
Just as motherhood and nourishment are inseparable, feed- 
ing my son became the main pleasure and challenge of my 
days — from early stmggles with breastfeeding to my stead- 
fast efforts at pumping breast milk into bottles for him while 
I was at work. When he was ready for solid food I turned it 
into a project: I made bright purees that the babysitter could 
easily reheat; I adopted the habit of adding organic ricotta 
cheese to his food for extra protein and calcium, of stirring 
cooked fruit into his oatmeal. I invented crepelike concoc- 
tions full of grains and vegetables, and when they were cool 
enough for his little fingers I cut them into up front>138 
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pieces he could pick up. So inspired, 
I published a magazine article featur- 
ing recipes for healthy finger foods 
to make for a baby. Lucian was the 
model on that photo shoot; a series 
of outtakes hangs on our wall: a sweet 
eleven-month-old grimacing and 
smiling in turns, with his toes stick- 
ing out of a cream-colored high chair. 

By the time he was three, Lu- 
cian was a devourer of salads and 
sardines; he enjoyed the chickpeas 
I made in summer and the curries I 
cooked in winter. He ate 
with a joyful abandon and 
scattered food all over the 
floor around his seat. He 
seemed to have an adven- 
turous but finely tuned pal- 
ate like my own. He also 
possessed eagle eyes, and 
at five, he began to train them on his 
food; Fd watch out of the corner of 
my eye while he poked suspiciously 
at his dinner. To entice him to eat, 
I learned to remove the raw toma- 
toes and the cooked carrots from ev- 
erything, and I always made sure to 
place the golden-est, crispiest cutlet 
on his plate. He loved pie, but if the 
crust was broken, he’d slyly switch 
his slice for another. And he had his 
own ideas: At diners he’d load up on 
packaged salad dressings and bring 
them home, once excitedly showing 
me the (very long) ingredient list on 
the back of the packet. “Look, Mom, 
I brought you the recipe so you can 
learn to make this!” 

Now, as Lucian was almost ten — 
double digits! — he was excitedly plan- 
ning his own “bacon birthday party,” 
even though he would have to wait 
until spring. He had already shown 
that he was shedding some of his 
more childish pickiness — in August 
he’d declared that he actually did like 
tomatoes. Then, in October, on what 
was to be his last weekend alive, we 
went apple-picking in the country and 
he realized what I’d been telling him 
for years: that an apple didn’t have to 
be perfect on the outside in order to 
taste good. Big changes were afoot; 
my boy was maturing, and 1 was hap- 
pily imagining the meals and the ad- 
ventures we had ahead of us. 

But I was abandoned that day, left 
without my constant, driving force. 


my ten-year habit of raising and 
feeding this boy. Of course, when Lu- 
cian’s life ended, my enthusiasm did 
too. We needed to eat, yes; I cooked 
sometimes, but my heart wasn’t in it. I 
stopped going to the farmers’ market, 
and the neighborhood that had once 
seemed filled with charm now fright- 
ened me. The material world slipped 
away. I didn’t care about anything, 
other than people, and softness — I 
needed soft sounds and calm all 
around me. I remained wrapped in a 


cocoon for more than a year, one knit- 
ted from the love and warmth of fam- 
ily and a hundred and more friends; 
a fuzzy, snowy swaddling that kept the 
outside away. No news could come in, 
no noise, anger, or conflict. Gently, 
gently I inched my way forward as 
best as I could. A dear friend asked 
whether food was a comfort to me. I 
remember repljdng, “No, I don’t really 
care.” Theo had my full attention in 
the evenings, during the time when I 
used to prepare dinner. The days of 
a warm, bustling kitchen were over. 
Friends fed us a seemingly endless 
supply of home-cooked meals so I 
didn’t have to think about it. 

R ome had been on our 
horizon for a while; I 
had known for several 
years that the oppor- 
tunity to live there one 
semester might come through my hus- 
band’s faculty position as a professor 
of architecture. We’d been waiting for 
the right time, and this was definitely it. 

So we packed up our lives. This 
didn’t seem very difficult to do, as 
they were shattered already — more 
than anything, we needed an excuse 
to reassemble. We filled six suitcas- 
es and flew out of the country on 
Christmas Day. We were provided 
with a comfortable apartment in 
Trastevere, and Theo was enrolled in 
first grade at an international school. 
Together the three up front>140 


I tore a handful of basil leaves into 
pieees. If I eould eookthis now, 
eould I also find a way to be here 
for what was left of my family? 
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of US explored the city in winter — on gray days in January 
and February Piazza Navona was almost deserted, and we 
shared the Pantheon and the Borghese Gallery with only 
a handful of other people. We wandered in and out of the 
Forum for free. The sense of history and the art all around 
us helped me in small ways — I began to see our lives on 
Earth with a glimmer of perspective. 

It was painful to be in Rome without Lucian, though. 
Fie had traveled there with us as a baby, and we had often 
reminisced about bumping his stroller all over the city streets. 
As an older boy he was curious about the world around him, 
and always ready with hours’ 
worth of facts. He was as eager 
about earth science as he was 
about heroic fantasy stories. My 
awe of a marble, sculpted foot 
one day reminded me of Lucian’s 
books on Roman mjhhs, and the 
sight of a coat of arms remind- 
ed me of his intricate drawings. 

I wanted to hear his quick step 
next to mine on the black vol- 
canic cobbletones and see him 
laughing with his brother. Some 
days it was just too much, and I 
sat crying silently in a church pew, 
hoping no one would notice. 

Winter days were dark, and it 
seemed to rain for weeks. On my 
own in our neighborhood along 
the Tiber I was adrift. Walking 
became my way of acclimating. 

I made loops each morning after 
Theo’s school drop-off, slightly 
enlarging them week by week; 
around to the vegetable market 
in Piazza San Cosimato, where I discovered which vendors 
had the freshest greens for cooking and which always had 
lemons from Sicily. I was attracted to the stall that displayed 
brown eggs in an open basket and shiny black olives from 
Puglia. I felt conspicuous and awkward as a straniera at first, 
but I gradually changed status to that of a regular customer, 
and enjoyed the smiles and the samples of sweet fruit I had 
earned. I loved the piazzas in Rome for all they provided: 
not only the morning markets, filled with exuberant color, 
but also a place to linger in the evening, have a drink, watch 
children play — and most of aU feel safe. StHl, I ventured far- 
ther, wanting to stretch my wings. One day I walked up the 
Gianicolo hill, but the cars zooming past me on the walled 
road rattled me so badly I had to stop in a leafy doorway, 
where I stood sobbing uncontrollably until I could collect 
myself enough to continue. 

That same day I wandered into Monteverde, where I 
found a tiny, white-tiled fish shop filled with sparkling sea- 
food and locals queuing up. The beauty of the shiny fish 
and the varieties of clams thrilled me, and I walked downhill 
with a spring in my step. On another expedition I bought 
a sandwich at Porno Roscioli, and when I got it home, I 
unwrapped the layers of paper and consumed it with a 


passion I hadn’t felt in a long time; the chewy, salty bread, 
thinly sliced ham, and smoked mozzarella filled my senses. 
Early on a late- winter morning I walked upriver to St. Peter’s, 
where I saw a flock of two dozen schoolgirls in Prench-blue 
berets. That particular shade seemed so beautiful to me. But 
usually I used food as my excuse to venture to a new place, 
and from St. Peter’s it was easy to find the Trionfale market: 
a robust, permanent fixture in the neighborhood. There I 
discovered by chance the best cappuccino I’d had in Rome 
in a no-nonsense bar where lottery tickets hung in a garland 
over the counter, and I stumbled upon a produce stall where 
a spry old man greeted me with a 
bunch of the year’s first wild as- 
paragus before blessing me with a 
compliment I didn’t understand. 

ne afternoon in late 
spring Theo and I 
were strolling home, 
hand in hand, from 
his favorite gelat- 
eria, and we passed our local cor- 
ner bar. The owner was up on a 
ladder, clipping the blooming 
jasmine that hung too low over 
his cafe’s doorway. Theo paused 
to lick his melting stracciatella 
gelato, so I bent to catch the 
fragrant branches just as they fell, 
in perfect formation, around the 
ladder’s legs. The old man looked 
down, trying to place me. Grazie! I 
said cheerfully, feeling neighborly, 
and kept on walking through the 
arch toward home. 

I unpacked Theo’s schoolbag, 
then looked for a bowl big enough to hold the jasmine. I 
noticed how it perfumed our living room. I walked over to 
the galley kitchen and began picking tiny fava beans out of 
their fuzzy pods. I sliced the spring onions I had bought at 
the market that morning, while Nina Simone sang from 
my computer at the other end of the room. I cut the yellow 
zucchini flowers from one end of each of four small, ridged 
Roman zucchini, and sliced them into ribbons, then sliced 
the zucchini into half moons. With a pot of pasta water ap- 
proaching its boiling point on the stove, I began sauteing all 
the vegetables in olive oil in a large pan: zucchini first, until 
they were golden brown, and then the onions, which became 
soft in a minute or two. The fava beans went in, their little 
skins so tender they didn’t need peeling — and then I tossed 
in the fiori di zucca, and watched them wilt. After seasoning 
it all with salt I tore a handful of basil leaves into small pieces, 
and drifted away momentarily on the scent. 

If I could cook this now, could I also find a way to be here 
for what was left of my family? There might be one fewer at 
the table to share in our meals, but Lucian would always be 
aU around us. As I finely grated Parmesan cheese into a flufly 
pile, Theo peeked around the corner of his room and said, 
“What’s for dinner? Something smells so good!” □ 
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WALK ON THE WILD SIDE 

THE AUTHOR, PHOTOGRAPHED BY NORMAN 
JEAN ROY, IN AN AMI ALEXANDRE MATTIUSSI 
COAT AND A COMME DES GARQONS BLAZER. 
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Enij)ire State of Mind 

Clocking in at more than 900 pages, Garth RiskHallherg’s 
thrilling new novel, City on Fire, brings gritty 1970s Manhattan to life. 
MEGAN O’GRADY meets the writer of the moment. 


t’s the life cycle of a newcomer’s relationship to 
New York: You get here right after it was great, 
and for the first three years, the city is yours,” 
says Garth Risk Hallberg, walking down Second 
Avenue in Manhattan’s East Village. 

It’s summertime, and a nostalgic wander 
through the city turns into a competition to spot 
the erasures of time and gentrification: the dive bar that’s 
now a TD Bank, the Oif Track Betting turned yoga studio. 
It takes a softer gaze to see what remains of the past — and 
for those of us who didn’t grow up here, a romance for the 
New York of film, song lyrics, and our imaginations. 

That complexity of vision illuminates the 36-year-old’s 
first novel. City on Fire (Knopf), an epic of New York set 


in the mid-1970s, a critical moment in the city’s history, 
and America’s. The 927-page book, which was optioned 
by Scott Rudin even before it sold for a reported S2 mil- 
lion, is a kind of punk Bleak Blouse, brimming with power 
brokers and anarchists, cops and journalists, rockers and 
wannabes. After all, a metropolis is made up not just of 
stone and steel but of stories: the dreams and delusions of 
private lives in close proximity, and the public mythologies 
that ignite them. 

At the center are two storytellers: Samantha, or Sam, a 
Long Island wild child, the teenage author of a punk-music 
zine; and Mercer, an aspiring writer from the South who 
comes to the city to pen the great American novel, only to 
fall helplessly in love with an artist and lives>148 
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musician with a few secrets, as well as track marks, up his 
sleeves. Their stories intersect one night in Central Park, 
when a high-profile crime transpires, and Mercer, black, 
gay, and in the wrong place at the wrong time, immediately 
becomes a suspect. 

If this sounds like Didion territory — think of “New 
York: Sentimental Journeys,” her famous essay on the 
Central Park jogger — ^withawhiff of DeLillo’s Underworld 
and the TV series The Wire (regarded by many as the 
greatest “novel” of the aughts), Hallberg, also a critic, is 
the first to acknowledge that his writing is a “supercollider 
of influence.” Interspersed with zines, diary entries, and 
newspaper articles. City on Fire is the kind of exuberant, 
Zeitgeisty New York novel, like TIk Bonfire of the Vanities, 
The Emperor’s Children, or The Goldfinch, that you’ll either 
love, hate, or pretend to have read. 

Much of the book’s considerable appeal lies in how it 
harnesses the ambition and naivete of New York’s latest 
arrivals. Sam, for whom “Patti Smith and Joey Ramone 
and Lou Reed weren’t voices from her stereo speaker; they 
were intercessory saints,” is drawn to a group of anarchists 
whose tactics become increasingly brazen. But even more 
potentially imperiling are Sam’s and Mercer’s connections 
to the illustrious Hamilton-Sweeney banking family, whose 
name is synonymous with landmark institutions — and 
who may have something to do with the city’s fiscal crisis. 
Culminating on the night of the 1977 blackout, the story 
lines converge in a novel that’s clearly written for a new age 
of uncertainty. 

“To me, and this is partly generational, it feels like the 
seventies were the last time it was possible to collectively 
imagine the world as something other than what it is,” says 
the author over sushi near his home in Cobble Hill, where 
he lives with his wife, Elise, and two young sons. “My first 
memories — ’82, ’83 — it was as if you could still smell the 
remnants of reefer in the interior of your aunt’s Econoline 
van. But by my late teens and early adult years, there was 
this sense that we’d reached the end of the narrative, the 
top of the mountain, and that everything was just going to 
keep on going as it was.” 

In Adidas sneakers and a pale-blue button-down, Hall- 
berg seems, at first glance, anything but punk. Sandy- 
haired, with a passing resemblance to the actor Michael 
Cera, he has an appealingly guileless, rhizome-like intel- 
ligence, with ideas constantly shooting off one another. He 
grew up in Greenville, North Carolina, with his father, the 
author and professor William Hallberg, and his mother, 
an English teacher. “There was definitely a mystique to 
knowing there was this room upstairs where my father was 
writing,” he says. (Hallberg senior published a well-received 
novel. The Rub of the Green, in 1988.) “Actually, I think 
several generations of my family had novels in the drawer. 
You know the montage in The Royal Tenenbaums where 
each character has produced some sort of minor work? It 
was like having a magician in the household.” 

After Hallberg’s parents divorced when he was thirteen, 
“I was like, ‘Poetry is my turf because Mom likes the Vic- 
torians and Dad keeps trying to get me to read Richard 
Eord,’ ” he says. “I was the town’s only beatnik.” (It wasn’t 


until later, at Washington University in St. Louis, where 
he studied English, that he realized that George Eliot was 
pretty rock ’n’ roll, too.) Thanks to the likes of Erank 
O’Hara and John Ashbery, New York took on mythic 
status. “That’s the place where the books are made, I 
thought. That’s also where Allen Ginsberg offered a friend 
of mine a Eig Newton outside a deli in the East Village. 
By the time I first came to New York, I was already half 
in love.” 

Later, on a bench on Central Park West — the same bench 
where Sam spends a fateful New Year’s Eve — Hallberg 
recalls his first trip to Manhattan, at sixteen. Telling his 
father he was visiting Princeton, he met up instead with a 

It’s the kind of exuberant, Zeitgeisty 
New York novel, like The Bonfire of the 
Vanities or The Goldfineh, that you’ll 
either love, hate, or pretend to have read 

girl he knew from a summer poetry workshop, spending 
the evening wandering the Village streets and smoking 
cigarettes at her parents’ uptown apartment, on a high floor 
overlooking the park. “I saw the city spread out before me, 
and that’s when I knew I was going to survive.” 

The moments of youth that fuel adult dreaming remain 
close at hand for Hallberg, who, at seventeen, walked in 
on Eugazi’s Ian MacKaye and the Make-Up’s Ian Sve- 
nonius in a heated conversation (a scene that appears 
in coded form in the novel) at a D.C. punk club. City on 
Fire’s truest moments juxtapose adolescence’s highs and 
humiliations — venturing into New York with an inhaler 
and a flask to meet the cool girl you have a crush on, say, 
only to return defeated, missing your pants, as Charlie, Sa- 
mantha’s long-suffering admirer, doe& But it’s Sam, whose 
backstory was inspired by a Taryn Simon photograph of 
a Grucci-flreworks test site, for whom the stakes ratchet 
highest. “You couldn’t stockpile anything that mattered, 
really,” she realizes, after an affair with a married man ends 
in a beautifully nuanced scene of teenage disillusionment. 
“Eeelings, people, songs, sex, fireworks: They existed only 
in time, and when it was over, so were they.” 

“Sam is an imaginative projection of what I would 
have been as a teenager if I just risked everything,” admits 
Hallberg, who mined the zines of his high school friends to 
create hers for the novel. “What would it have cost?” 

R isk is literally Hallberg’s middle name — it’s 
in the family — but it hasn’t always been an 
easy relationship. It was a risk to tackle a 
book project on the scale of City on Fire 
back in the mid-aughts, when slim, highly 
aesthetic novels were the fashion; it was an even bigger 
risk, as a recent transplant, to write about the seventies, 
a decade that remains very much present in the minds of 
many New Yorkers. On the stoop of his first Brooklyn 
apartment building, Hallberg remembers the lives>150 
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feeling of “modest needs lavishly met” that greeted Mm and 
Elise when they first moved here from Washington, D.C., 
in 2004 — but that, too, was a risk, as any adjunct-teaching 
aspiring author knows. Elise, his most trusted reader, works 
at a nonprofit; Hallberg, who often rises at dawn to write, 
takes the kids to school and makes dinner. 

It was the risk, in the shell-shocked aftermath of 9/11, 
of missing out on his New York dream entirely that gave 
Elallberg the idea for the novel. “I was on the Greyhound, 
the same route I used to take in high school, and I was so 
used to seeing the skyline appear and feeling like Dorothy 
in the Emerald City,” says the author as we walk along Co- 
lumbia Street, with its view of lower Manhattan. “All of 
my dreams were still wrapped up in that skyline, and there 
it was, only it seemed disorganized, 
because the thing that had organized 
it was missing.” At that moment, a 
Billy Joel song, “Miami 2017,” came 
on his iPod. Written in 1975, as New 
York was on the verge of economic 
collapse, it conjures an apocalyptic 
vision of the city. 

“In the song, it seemed to me that 
the ghosts of these possibilities — of 
this messy, funky, ruinous, dangerous, 
alive, passionate, hopeful, meaningful, 
creative place that was New York in 
the seventies — had magically trans- 
mitted themselves out to all points of 
the map and sustained generations 
of teenagers since. And once again, 
we were in a conversation about the 
relative merits of freedom and security, 
risk and vulnerability. The whole book 
came to me in the space of that song, 
like a supernova in my brain.” 

Olf the bus, Hallberg sat on a bench 
in Union Square, scribbling notes. 

“The size of it was frightening to me. I felt like an infe- 
rior make of electronic product being zapped with way 
more current than I was designed to handle.” He put 
the notebook in a drawer and didn’t open it again until 
after they’d moved and he’d finished his M.E.A. at NYU, 
where he studied with the late E. L. Doctorow and Brian 
Morton. “He was always trying something new in his 
stories — dilferent voices, dilferent settings, dilferent ways 
of structuring a narrative,” remembers Morton. “And he 
had no interest in being told how terrific he was. He was 
like a scientist dispassionately gathering information about 
his experiments: What he was interested in was what he 
could do to improve.” 

Artistic restlessness finally led Hallberg to open that 
drawer. “I thought. If I was only able to write one book, if 
the writing I was doing now was the only writing I would 
ever get to do, what would it be?” Expecting to start cold, 
he found instead that the world he’d imagined four years 
earlier had begun to eerily mirror the one he was currently 
living in. Bicycling to the library to read the daily papers 
from three decades before, he filled one notebook after 


another, finding the parallels increasingly resonant. In the 
fall of 2008, he was coming out of a Cecily Brown exhibi- 
tion when news broke of the stock-market collapse. “As I 
wrote, I was thinking that we were living through a deferred 
crisis, the cost of a revolution that didn’t come to be.” 

Eor all its ingenuous charm, a mounting distrust per- 
vades City on Fire, in which the illusions of the previous 
generation hover ominously. The example of Hallberg ’s 
father, who published little after his initial burst of suc- 
cess, has fueled the author’s wariness of publicity — he 
avoids social media and doesn’t have an Internet browser 
on his computer or phone; he checks email on his wife’s 
computer — as well as his fierce discipline. The morning 
after he finished a draft of all but the last section of the 
novel, Elise delivered their first son; 
the next day, Hallberg was back at his 
desk, writing the blackout scenes that 
serve as the novel’s otherworldly cli- 
max. The book sold as his father was 
dying of cancer. “I think there would 
have been a time when my publishing 
a book might have been a source of 
ambivalence for him,” says Hallberg. 
“As it happened, it was a great gift. 
But it was so much more his dream 
than it was mine.” 

enchmark shattering book 
deals aside, a 927-page 
novel is never the dream 
of a perfect novel. Older 
readers may quibble about 
verisimilitude — Hallberg ’s characters 
have a decidedly twenty-first-century 
habit of stepping outside to smoke (it’s 
worth noting that both his agent and 
editor are also in their 30s). The novel 
overturns some of the old mythologies 
while utilizing others — violent acts against women as plot 
points; an evil step-uncle prone to saying tMngs like “piffle.” 
Hallberg doesn’t bum down the house so much as ask us to 
reexamine its foundations by the light of another time. He’s 
in good company: Authors from Tolstoy to Denis Johnson 
have novelized the events of decades before to comment 
on the present day. And while a great deal of period fiction 
induces a look-how-far-we’ve-come smugness — call it the 
Mad Men eflect — the power of City on Fire lies in the skill 
with wMch it does precisely the reverse. The last morning we 
meet to talk, the Supreme Court is legalizing gay marriage 
while black churches smolder and abortion rights crumble. 
What year is it? 

A big novel, like a big city, reminds us that, behind the 
corporate facades and cronuts, we remain deeply intercon- 
nected — to each other but also to our collective past. Our 
actions have repercussions on those with whom we share 
space; our stories reverberate. Hallberg and I pause in a 
hipster-filled Stu 5 wesant Park, where New York’s ghosts, 
and Hallberg’s, collide once more. “At seventeen, this was 
paradise,” he remembers. Twenty years later, it’s legend. □ 
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TWO OF A KIND 

THE IMPECCABLE BETTY 
AND FRANQOIS CATROUX, 

IN VOGUE. 1968. 

T ’d just returned to Charles de Gaulle 
from a visit to my mother’s house in 
Los Angeles and had been waiting 
an eternity for my suitcase. When the 
baggage-claim belt finally stopped 
turning, a grounds-crew person 
showed up with the thing in tatters, wrapped 
around and around with yellow tape. Af- 
ter much shrugging on his part and paper- 
work on mine, I returned to my apartment 
in Montmartre to survey the damage. The 
still-unwrapped ceramic chef’s knife I had 
bought in L. A. was missing, as was a favorite 
sundress, boatnecked and full-skirted, that 
had served me countless times for drinks with 
visiting editors. But I was especially dismayed 
to see what else was gone: a pair of teak- 
lidded vintage Danish-modern spice jars, pre- 
sented to me by my mother that Christmas 
morning in L. A. Where once I had foui; I was 
now down to two. I’d grown up with a dozen 
of them in my mother’s kitchen, and this 
year, after cleaning it out for a remodel, she 
divided them — along with teak trivets and 
rosewood plates — among my older brother, 
my younger sister, and me. We’d opened 
them as she reminisced about our late father, 
about buying the set with him in Copenhagen 
at the design emporium Den Permanente, 
back when men wore long sideburns and 
my parents were still married and happy. 

To my brother, sister, and me, these mod 
wood objects were holy relics, dating to a 
golden age when my parents were just be- 
ginning their lives together. They’d been 
a glamorous couple in 1970s West Los Angeles — public 
radio-listening Democrats, Mercedes drivers with a 
zebra-skin rug and a Mies coffee table in the living room 
(which was generally off limits to us). Thanks to my mother’s 
long blonde hair and fondness for Yves Saint Laurent-style 
trapeze dresses, and her weU-executed makeover of my father 
from serious-minded Harvard law grad into a bespoke-suited 
gent, they seemed like the Los Angeles version of that impec- 
cable French couple of their era, Betty and Francois Catroux: 
a perfect pair with a perfect look. 

However, all was not quite so impeccable below the surface. 
She was charming and spoke fluent French; and he was dry 
and witty, usually the smartest guy in the room. But back in 
his 30s and early 40s, he was also unliappy, and if you were 
his daughter, he could seem gloomy and condescending. If 
he wasn’t traveling for business, he was holed up in a home 
office where we weren’t encouraged to visit. At that time my 
mother was, by her own account, naive and somewhat im- 
mature. She’d hoped simply for a successful husband and a 
well-appointed home, but slowly became aware that this 


whole marriage and motherhood arrangement was more cha- 
otic and unpredictable than she’d bargained for. Each came to 
resent the other for not being the ideal that they’d dreamed of, 
and they Anally divorced when I was eight years old. 

I don’t remember yeUmg or door slamming. I remember a 
glacial atmosphere in the house, casually undermining con- 
versation, and mutual avoidance. Except when it came time 
to redecorate, or make pate de campagne for a dinner party, 
or invest in some Scottish cashmere. Then the sun came out 
between them — aU warm smiles and recognition. It’s not that 
my parents were baseless materialists; they both had strong, 
albeit differing, spiritual foundations, and plenty of wider 
cultural interests, but they simply didn’t share these things 
with each other. Absent a common temperament or set of 
intellectual pursuits, what my parents did share was good 
taste, and when they were expressing it together, they found 
something about each other to admire. 

After the divorce, my father embarked on a new career trad- 
ing commodities and eventually moved across the country. As 
for my mother, she built an mterior-design nostalgia>154 



Her parents had flawless taste — and an unhappy 
marriage. True love, ALEXANDRA MARSHAL 
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business and relocated us to a new, smaller home, a few blocks 
away from the one we’d shared with my dad in Cheviot HiUa 
The new house, with its carefully chosen Brunschwig & FUs 
bargellos and trade-discounted French antiques, became a 
showroom for potential clients, as well as my mother’s office, 
so it had to look perfect at all times. This wasn’t at all easy 
for my mother, who had three preteen children and no daily 
help. Maintaining control required militaristic discipline on 
her part, which was no fun for anyone. But she was thrilled 
that her taste could support her family, and she identified 
with it even more proudly than when her most important 
audience was my father. I’d overhear her on the phone from 
behind a closed door, talking about Japanese ceramics or some 
shipment from Vitra that had finally arrived, and her voice 
combined the pride of a job well done with an enthusiasm for 
beautiful things. 

With my mother now working full time, I spent a lot of my 
after-school hours with her in the halls of the Pacific Design 
Center in West Flolljwood, where I would be instructed to sit 
quietly in the waiting area at Scalamandre and not take too 
many of the Jolly Ranchers from the little porcelain dish on 
the colfee table. “Because they aren’t used to having children 
here,” my mother would say, and disappear into a hanging 
garden of wallpaper samples. 

I, meanwhile, was developing a vexed relationship to the 
whole idea of good taste, begimimg to think that an easy air 
of mutual appreciation led directly to disappointment and 
loss. I had seen where it led my parents. 

I n high school, I joined a clique of punk girls with 
loudly dyed hair, 1940s thrift-store regalia, and Doc 
Martens. My mother hated how we looked, which 
was partly the point. In college I cultivated as eclectic 
a group of friends as I could and pursued men with 
whom I had little in common. I felt I was being adventurous 
and open-minded, but now I can see what I was doing — a 
kind of getaway act, an attempt to step outside the church 
of Mies and Marcella Kazan that had been my childhood. 
Did I think I would find happiness with the (maybe, possibly) 
drug dealer who never finished high school or the tough-guy 
novelist with deeply reactionary politics who was closer in 
age to my mother than me? Years after college, I lost my 
father to prostate cancer. Exhausted by that experience, and 
still feeling restless and out of step, I decided I simply hadn’t 
gone far enough. So I chucked a brownstone apartment in 
Carroll Gardens, Brooklyn, and moved to France. At first it 
was just a vacation — supposed to last two months — but the 
utter unfamiliarity of Paris kept me there, and I found plenty 
of work as a freelance journalist and bought an apartment. I 
had no shared references with anyone, no shared roots. I was 
adrift, which to me meant I was free. It was just what I wanted. 

I started Internet-dating, and an evening out with each suit- 
or felt more like a safari than a search for a match. One of my 
French girlfriends, who met several of the three-to-six-month 
boyfriends that had become my specialty, told me, “If only 
you spoke better French, and got where this guy was really 
coming from, you’d realize just how much he’s not for you.” 

I rambled on like this until my mother had a hysterectomy, 
and with the thought of her on the operating table, in her 70s, 



while I was halfway around the world, I couldn’t continue to 
pretend that a life of endless novelty was more satisfying than 
one with some semblance of home. I wasn’t ready to move 
back to Los Angeles — there wasn’t enough going on there 
professionally for me to justify it — nevertheless something 
clicked: It was time to give the familiar its due. 

I can’t say for certain that what happened next was any- 
thing more than a happy accident, but on Internet-date- 
with-a-foreigner number 249, 1 walked into a wine bar in 
Montmartre — and at the sight of the man I was there to 
meet, a million tiny details popped with recognition in my 
head. An adolescence spent skateboarding had given him a 
lopey California stride. He was wearing a pair of Carhartt 
jeans and a vintage motorcycle jacket that was the near twin 
of one I wore constantly my senior year in college. 

All of this would have once set olf sirens in my head: He’s 
too familiar, he’ll only disappoint you. You’ll feel so normal 
with him you’ll get hooked, and then he’ll withdraw into 
whatever his version of the home office is and close the door. 
You’ll love him, and then one day he’ll be gone. 

But as we started talking the sirens faded, passing into 
another neighborhood. He started ticking olf interests, as 
you do on first dates, and it was like he had been following 
my obsessions for years: American hip-hop (unusual here 
in France), Larry McMurtry, graphic conceptual art, bio- 
dynamic wine. As we began to see each other more regularly, 
I began to like the feeling I had with him of having the ground 
beneath my feet. No acts of translation needed — thougli he 
sometimes needed a little help with my Lrench. 

I realized just what a turn things had taken when we bought 
a car in June of last year. He knew he wanted a vintage model, 
but I think I was the one who suggested a Mercedes. Soon we 
were haunting Le Bon Coin, the Lrench version of CraigsUst, 
until we found a 1985 coupe, from the W123 body style. We 
went to test-drive it, and the minute I sat in the driver’s seat 
it aU came back to me. The nubby feel of the steering wheel, 
how to switch on the windshield wipers, the best way to get 
the glove compartment to close without having to slam it. 
Between my mother and father both, at one time or another 
they had owned three of these. 

It was about €500 more than we could afford, and 
had a few nicks and scratches, but to both of us, in equal 
measure though for our own dilferent reasons, it could not 
have been more beautiful. I gave my mother a call to see 
if she had any advice. “Of course you’re going to buy it,” 
she said. “They last forever.” □ 
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BELREVE THE ACTRESS, WEARING GUCCI, IN LOS ANGELES. 


T n her 23 years, Bel Powley has indulged in her share of 
youthful fashion dalliances. “When I was fourteen, I 
went througli a Gotliic stage,” says the actress. “Then 
came grunge — followed by an odd time when my 
friends and I would only wear fifties vintage dress- 
ea” Powley, currently in the midst of a self-described 
“Scandinavian tomboy” phase, now favors scene-kid labels 
like Acne and A.P.C., though she has also transitioned seam- 
lessly to the sort of red-carpet glamour apropos of an inge- 
nue, thanks to her recent star turn in TIk Diary of a Teenage 
Girl. The film, which was set in the high-waisted and fur- 
coated seventies, was a sartorial treasure trove — something 
Powley didn’t realize until too late. “I wish I’d kept all those 
bell-bottoms,” she says wistfully. “Tm sure they’re languishing 
in a warehouse somewhere.” 

For the New York premiere, Miu Miu sent her a head-to-toe 
number inspired by an even earlier decade. “I was like a sixties 
mod girl — it was a block of black, but then, at either end: 
sparkles!” The designer is quickly becoming a red-carpet favor- 
ite for Powley, who — ^refreshingly — prefers to keep styling to a 
minimum. “I never want to look too done,” she says. “I want 
to stay looking my age — young and flirty.” — lili goksenin 
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STEPPING UP 

CLOCKWISE FROM ABOVE LEFT: STANDING WITH A WOMEN 
FOR WOMEN INTERNATIONALGROUP; A WARNING SIGN IN 
THE STILL-DANGEROUS TERRAIN: AN AERIAL VIEW OFTHE 
MARCH, WHICH COVERED 40 KILOMETERS EACH DAY. 

D riving through tumbling hills, I am con- 
fronted by lush forest in every shade of 
green — a dark tone, a timid pale hue, an 
explosive fluorescent. We have beautiful 
forests in Germany, but there is some- 
thing about the abundance of nature in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and the peace- 
fulness of the landscape that takes me by surprise. It is easy 
to forget that this land was far from peaceful just 20 years 
ago, when it witnessed the most brutal genocide on Euro- 
pean soil since World War II. There are reminders of the 
atrocities: hollowed-out or derelict houses along the roadside. 
Women in head scarves and men with carved faces sit smok- 
ing or drinking tea in these skeletal constructions. 

I have come to take part in a peace march to commemo- 
rate the twentieth anniversary of that dark hour when, in 
Srebrenica alone, 8,000 Muslim men and boys were killed 
by the Bosnian Serb Army. Thousands more fell victim 
throughout the siege of the city, with women and girls im- 
prisoned and systematically raped. The three-day march, 
held every year, re-creates (in reverse) the 75-mile path 
Srebrenican refugees took to Nezuk, in northern Bosnia. 
Our route will pass the sites of mass graves, refugee camps, 
and forbidding signs warning of land mines. The mood is 
somber, of course, but there is also a feeling of uplift, thanks 
to the strength, courage, and support in the 10,000 -strong 
crowd — young, old, healthy, frail, people on crutches, some 
with flip-flops, some even barefoot. Many, to my biggest 
surprise, are far too young to remember the war, their only 
coimection a shared history or a lost relative. I meet a young 
man walking with an Austrian flag, proud to be represent- 
ing the country that has given him a future, a home. He 
tells me he has come back to remember his flash>i 62 
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father and uncles. “It’s everything,” he says of this endeavor. 
Another young man, living in Switzerland, has been com- 
ing for years, and he is barely 25. This time he has brought 
his father, who is clearly unprepared for the mountainous 
challenge and is wearing too-small shoes. After the first day, 
he has blisters that would make me stop walking altogether. 
But he continues on with a smile in his son’s 
sneakers; his son walks in socka 

Most of the participants are observing 
Ramadan, hence no food or water passes 
their lips during the day. For the rest of us, 

Bosnia’s military provides water, and the 
villagers open their porches and lawns, serv- 
ing coflbe brewed in giant pots, handing out 
free fruit and bread. There is camaraderie 
everjrwhere. At night we reach huge camps 
set up by the army, and now any remaining somberness 
slips away. Young men wash up for a night of music, while 
the elderly sit together sipping tea. 

We — that is, a group of women assembled by the non- 
profit Women for Women International — are taken to a 
nearby village to camp at a private home where a barbecue 


with homemade breads and salads is prepared by our 
generous hosts. Over the next couple of days we visit co- 
operatives, supported by the Women for Women founder, 
Zainab Salbi, that equip socially excluded Bosnian women 
with the tools and resources to become active, self-sufficient 
members of society. At one we are greeted by a group of 
women in colorful dresses, beaming with 
enthusiasm. We hug one another like old 
friends, and they tell us about their proj- 
ects — a greenhouse, a small cow-raising 
operation, a plot of land converted into an 
herb garden. At the next site, women fill a 
staircase in matching long burgundy skirts, 
a delightful sight and one that makes us 
forget the blistering heat. The fact that 
these women haven’t eaten a morsel or 
drunk a sip all day doesn’t stop them from preparing a 
banquet of local produce for us to feast on. They are so 
generous, one could almost forget the poverty that is still 
gripping their nation. “We are just so happy you came,” one 
woman says to me as I hug her goodbye. I couldn’t have 
been happier myself □ flash>164 
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She’s theOiie 

I t may be Gisele's sheer versatility that best 

accounts for her long reign as the top model— various 
photographs in the forthcoming book Gisele Bundchen 
(Taschen) require double takes and long stares before 
she becomes recognizable. But most captivating 
are the images in which she is undoubtedly herself— or that 
towering blonde with a paradoxical mix of guilelessness 
and attitude we've come to know. Even then, the girl's got 
range, sporting an icy stare and a tulle petticoat as she 
leaps through the desert in one photo, beaming in a bikini 
at her childhood home in southern Brazil in another. 

The career-spanning book, edited by Giovanni Bianco, 
also includes a simple black-and-white test shot taken when 
she was only fourteen. From there, it wasn't long before 
Gisele was "living inside airplanes and studios," she says, and 
working with the best in the business. When Steven Meisel 
first saw her from across a room, he spotted "bell-bottom 
jeans and boots, strong shoulders, very narrow hips, and an 
extraordinary line," as he writes in the foreword, and wondered 
who this hippie boy could be. Then Gisele walked toward him, 
“kind of rocking on her boot heels ... like an Afghan hound." 

Despite her success— and the iconic Penn nude gracing 
the cover— Gisele retains a certain modesty. She dismisses 
an early shoot, noting that she had no idea what she was 
doing, and remembers crying backstage at McQueen when 
she learned she would walk topless. And though this past 
spring saw her final runway show, in Sao Paulo, she is far from 
retirement. “I believe that things happen the way they should," 
Gisele says. "I simply had to empty my glass in order to fill it 
with something new."— kateguadagnino 

POSE PERFECTION 

A YOUNG GISELE. PHOTOGRAPHED BY IRVING PENN IN 1999. 
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PREVAGE* 

Anti-Aging Daily Serum 


Helps reverse the signs of environmental damage, 
the #1 cause of aging skin.' Clinically proven to 
reduce the appearance of fine lines, wrinkles, 
sun damage and uneven skin texture. 
96% of women saw an improvement in 
skin’s overall appearance in just four weeks.' 

Proof... not Promises' 

'Btfvnar. O e( COOS). Fadon CoritlbuQng to V« Food Agng ol tdenticaf iVMna 
*BaBid on a US home uaa taal on 99 Morrian aoad 25-06 aftar 4 nxwi a . 

eeoiS Qoabam Atxim. Inc. 

Available at Macy's and macys.com 
elizabetharden.com 
#prevage 
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Best of Both\\4)rlds 


From Russia with love to the ancient hills of Provence, 
MARIA BATR AK OVA and ADRIEN FAURE tie the knot in high style. 



PAS DE DEUX 

CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: A BERRY TART FOR 
DESSERT: BAIBAKOVA'S BALLETS RUSSES 
OLYMPIA LE-TAN CLUTCH: CASCADING 
FLORALS BYTHIERRYBOUTEMY. 


HILL COUNTRY 

THE TOWN OF LES BAUX- 
DE’PROVENCE, WHERE THE 
WEDDING TOOK PLACE. BELOW: 
THE BRIDE. IN GIAMBATTISTA 
VALLI HAUTE COUTURE. 


O ne would be hard-pressed to find a more 
international couple than contemporary-art 
entrepreneur Maria Baibakova and financier 
Adrien Faure. The Russian bride and French 
groom live in London, met in Massachusetts, 
married in Provence, and then honeymooned 
in Asia. Their August nuptials, attended by 275 guests, were 
a three-day affair that wove in various aspects of the couple’s 
heritage, from local French flora and cuisine to traditional 
Russian shawls for the ladies and — because it was, after all, a 
party — a dedicated table of vodka shots. 

The theme, in broad strokes, was the Ballets Russes — “such 
an important cultural moment, when France was really in 
love with Russia, and vice versa,” says Baibakova — and the 
couple built, sumptuously, from there. Enter Giambattista 
Valli, whose signature voluminous skirts captured the fanciful 
feeling of a ballerina’s tutu. “Lie’s an artist,” says the bride, 
“and I don’t use that word lightly!” Fler showstopping skirt 


was constructed of an incredible 300 meters of frothy tulle 
(she swapped it for a lighter embroidered A-Une for dancing), 
and at each fitting Valli inserted still more layers in var^ng 
shades of white. “It was very challenging to get the color 
right,” says Baibakova, who ceded control early on. “I have 
to say, it was really his vision.” 

Baibakova’s vision — to support female Russian design- 
ers — ^was also realized on Friday and Sunday, when she wore 
two dresses by two of her friends, Olga Vilshenko and Vika 
Gazinskaya. In fact, the whole occasion was a creative collab- 
oration between experts. The abundant flowers were the work 
of Belgian florist Thierry Boutemy, who utilized local vegeta- 
tion to create downy moss-toned arrangements; the officiant. 
Debora Spar (the president of Barnard College, Baibakova’s 
alma mater), spoke of equal partnersliip and contemporary 
romance — values the couple try to espouse. In the end, the 
orchestrated-to-perfection wedding was absolutely them. 
Sighed Baibakova: “I loved every single moment.” — l.g. 
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ROBERT FAIRER (4). CLUTCH: COURTESY OF MARIA BAIBAKOVA/ 



JIMMY CHOO 

ILLICIT 

THE NEW WOMEN'S FRAGRANCE 



Lin HERE TO 
EXPERIENCE 


AVAILABLE AT NORDSTROM. NORDSTROM.COM AND JIMMY CHOO BOUTIQUES 


WWWJIMMYCHOO.COM 
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THEY CHANGED 
THE WORLD. 
NOT THE SHIRT. 


SHIRTMAKERS SINCE 1949 



\vmlahle at \nman Marcus, Mayors tO HirLs, and selected retailers. 

Fur mure infurmatiun, please emuU us at euntael « messikupruup.eum or visit us at Messika.vum 
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UNFOLLOW LIKE AOELLE 
ATHLETE AND SPECIAL EFFECTS MAKEUP ARTIST 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Hidden 

Treasures 


The best kept secret of 
industry insiders like Kate 
Foley? It’s Paris-based 
global fashion marketplace 
Vestiaire Collective. 


Known by more than 4 million members for its 
highly curated selection of pre-owned luxury 
goods, Vestiaire Collective has become a favorite 
among the sartorially inclined. For Kate Foley, 
Briti.sh-born stylist and US fashion director 
at Vestiaire Collective, the site is the ultimate 
resource for not only discovering hard-to-find 
pieces, but al-so selling pieces she no longer wears. 


I’m alw ays l(K)king tor 
s( )meth i sjx‘cial — that s 

where X'estiaire (>)lleeti\e 
is so amazing. w 






“I would describe my relationship to closet space 
as...a constant battle,” says the street style star. 
It’s no surprise that Foley has accumulated an 
impressive wardrobe, but has turned to Vestiaire 
Collective to tame her personal closet. Using 
the app, she quickly and easily sells items she 
no longer wears, and also uses the site to fill her 
newfound space with rare items unattainable 
anywhere else. 

“I’ve always been someone who held onto things, 
but once 1 started selling on Vestiaire Collective, 

1 thought, ‘This feels really good. Why not make 
space for something new?’” says Foley. “1 also 
love the idea of giving my garments new life in 
the hands of another owner, rather than them 
sitting in my closet.” 

Foley, who was tipped off about Vestiaire 
Collective by an industrj’ pal, favors the site for 
its effortless selling process and trustworthy 
authentication— not to mention its selection of 
pre-loved clothing, bags, and accessories by 
1,500-plus luxury and contemporarv' designers. 


What 1 1()\ c alioLit 
\cstiairc (>)llccti\c is that 
youVe able to find things 
that arc really nnique. 


what makes Ve.stiaire Collective different from 
other resale sites is that it is a marketplace where 
members from all over the world can safely buy 
and sell from each other. Before an item reaches 
the buyer, Vestiaire Collective authenticates 
every item .sold and ensures product quality 
is as described. “On other sites, 1 feel like you 
really have to dig and dig,” says Foley. “On 
VestiaireCollective.com, it’s ju.st .so well-edited. 

It definitely feels like women who .sell on the site 
know and love fashion.” 

detox like a stylist 

The best way to edit a wardrobe is to start by 
getting rid of items that no longer fit into your 
lifestyle. “I’ve been able to reduce my closet by 
half just by eliminating pieces that I haven’t 
worn in the past year, or that are not praetieal 
for running around the city,” says Foley. “There 
are always pieces I wear all the time, but as 
soon as the love affair is over, 1 sell them!” 




Women 


w ho sell on the site 


know and lo\ e fashion. w 


HOW IT WORKS 




Shop the closets of fashion 
lovers from Paris, Berlin, 
Milan, New York City, and 
more. More than 3,000 new 
items are added every day. 




2. SELL 

Snap a photo of your item, 
describe it, price it, and ship 
it to Vestiaire Collective— 
for free— after it sells! 


3. SHARE 


Use Vestiaire Collective’s treasure 
trove of luxury goods as inspiration 
for yourself and your style savvy’ 
friends. Download the app to share 
your latest find on the go. And don't 
forget to follow @vestiaireco for 
instant style updates! 



VESTIAIRE 

ICOLLECTIVE) 

www.vestiairecollective.com 




CARMEN MARC VALVO Malablo In Ine fix Salon 
al Saks ^ih Avenue seloc: stores thelursalon.com 
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Talking Fashion 
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WE ENGINEERED ALL THE 
"GRANDMA" OUT OF IT 

Introducing Buick Encore. A luxury crossover with so many things on your checklist, you 
might be tempted to shout, 'Bingol' But don’t. Please don't. Discover more at buick.com. 
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IN GOOD TASTE H 

FROM TOP: CINDY ^ 
SHERMAN'S LIVING 1 
ROOM, WITH . . 
PIECES BY DANA 
SCHUTZ, MARTIN | 
KIPPENBERGER, 
AND OTHERS; AN 
IDEA BOARD BY ■ 
JOHN TODD BISHOP, ^ 
WHO WORKED WITH ■ 
ALBERT HADLEY. A 
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further than your coffee table. 


T nterior designer Jesse Carrier favors American clas- 
sics, while his wife and business partner, Mara Miller, 
“has a sort of European bend”; but, he says, “some- 
where in between we find a sweet spot” — one on ■view 
in Carrier and Company: Positively Chic Interiors 
(Vendome Press). The book includes lush spreads of 
their greatest hits: French lanterns above a family Ping-Pong 
table; vintage maps adorning an airy sitting room; and blue 


INTO THE BLUE 

A HAMPTONS GUEST 
BARN DESIGNED BY 
CARRIER AND COMPANY. 


and white touches on everjthing from linens to ginger jars in 


a chic, understated Hamptons beach house. Best known for antique Louis XV fauteiuls as you are a molded Fames chair, 
his current commission refreshing 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, And Stacey Goergen and Amanda Benchley give a private 


Michael S. Smith usually leans toward the West Coast, pair- 
ing horsehair-upholstered ottomans with modernist concrete 
tables, say. His vision of enviably eclectic abodes (including his 
own) is captured in The Curated House: Creating Style, Beau- 
ty, and Balance (RizzoU). For more mix-and-match mastery, 
try Parish-Hadley Tree of Life (Stewart, Tabori & Chang), 
written by two of the famed firm’s alums, Brian J. McCarthy 
and Bunny Williams, in which you’re just as likely to find 


tour in Artists Living with Art (Abrams); photographed by 
Oberto Gili, it attests to the art world’s swirling connectivdty — 
Marilyn Minter has placed an electric-pink print alongside a 
boxy chair by Mary Heilmann, who, in turn, has hung two 
paintings by Minter, one of them a birthday gift from the 
artist, in her Uving room. As Goergen puts it, “You can really 
learn about an artist’s practice or a person in general tlirough 
the things that they live with.” — ^Madeleine luckel 
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Free shipping with $99 purchase. Free returns by mail or in-store. U.S. only. Exclusions apply. Details at macys.com/freeretufns 
Advertised merchandise may not be carried at your local Macy's arid selection may vary by store. 5080022. 
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YOUR 
DESTINATION' 
TO INDULGE 
EVERY 


Only at Macy's. Woven 
tee with faux fur trim. 
Polyester. $89. ★ 2394469. 
Woven pants. $109. 

★ 2394468. 


FREE SHIPPING WITH 
$99 PURCHASE & 
FREE RETURNS AT 
MACYS.COM 
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The New Cool 


REMIX AND MATCH 

MODEL ROMEE 
STRIJD WEARS AN 
OFF-WHITE C/0 VIRGIL 
ABLOH ANORAK, 
TURTLENECK. AND 
SKIRT ($540). HERON 
PRESTON WEARS 
AN OFF-WHITE C/0 
VIRGILABLOH COAT, 
ANORAK, JEANS, 
AND BOOTS. DETAILS, 
SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 


E ELEVATED 
STREETWEAR BRAND 
OEE-WHITE-SRANS 
E GLOBE. 


L ast year, on his way to racking up more than 
350,000 mUes of air travel, Virgil Abloh made 
it to the gate for 200 or so flights while working 
under an array of professional titles: graphic 
designer, DJ, architect, designer, and creative 
director to Kanye West. When Olf- White do 
Virgil Abloh debuted in late 2013, Abloh quickly became 
known for reimagining the street through the lens of archi- 
tecture in clothes for men and women that might be called 


“practical conceptual”: crisply cut pants and tops and pon- 
chos that walk the line between eighties Pop and ancient 
Japanese warrior with an athletic swagger. Imagine Josef 
Albers working for Champion, or Eero Saarinen producing 
a women’s line. (Olf- White’s fall 2015 women’s collection, 
meanwhile, plays with political slogans from the sixties.) 

For Abloh, travel itself is a design experiment. “I’m living 
a 3-D, real-Ufe version of the kind of cross-communication 
that happens all the time — in the sights and v i e w > 1 8 6 
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The New Cool 
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sounds and smells that go along with being a citizen of the 
globe,” he say& Much as one might follow an ocean-crossing 
low-pressure system on radar, we tracked Abloh on one of 
his recent (and frequent) loops around the Earth. 


CHICAGO As he speaks on the phone from O’Hare, 
Abloh, wearing a black Chrome Hearts hoodie (“my new 
favorite”), a black Uniqlo T-shirt, black Supreme work 
pants, all-black Stan Smiths, and a black wide-brimmed 
Nick Fouquet hat, makes his way to seat 20F, destination 
Palm Springs — and, after renting a car, to Coachella, to 
hang with friends whose stage sets he has designed. The 
word he thought of when he contemplated Instagram- 
ming his view of the check-in counter: “Regular. As in, Tm 
regularly here. It’s like a bar for me, 
like Cheers. It’s trippy.” Why such a 
relentless travel schedule? “It all feeds 
this creative pot — all the influences, 
the conversations, the people, the last- 
minute dinner, or the conversation 
with the artist: These things spark 
something in me, and they wouldn’t 
happen without the randomness that 
comes from being in a lot of differ- 
ent bubbles at a particular time.” A 
before-takeoff glance at his phone: 

37,053 unread emails and 966 unread 
text messages. 


NEW YORK At FaGuardia, en route 
to Amsterdam a few days later — that 
is, after creative-directing West’s per- 
formance at the Time 100 gala and 
visiting his favorite bookstore. Printed 
Matter, in Chelsea — Abloh recalls his 
very first pieces, essentially accidents 
resulting from a video in which mod- 
els drew graffiti on Champion sweat- 
shirts. “Slowly, people began asking 
for it. I was like, ‘It’s not a line. . . .’ I 
was just trying to say that with graf- 
fiti, you print on something and it’s 
yours.” His latest women’s collection 
is called Split Ends, after the hair 
malady, which informs literal slits at 
the garments’ ends. The pieces, nearly 
gender-neutral, have an urban-cowboy 
feel: graphic and clean, but somehow flower-repowered: 
“It’s my take on bohemia and the sixties, but trying not to 
do fringe or bell-bottoms as a way of not doing the obvi- 
ous, modem version of the sixties. All the graphics are takes 
on revolutionary phrases. I feel like we are at this moment 
again in the culture where people’s spirits are awake and 
they’re protesting things and gathering together.” 


FLIGHT PLAN 

ABLOH, IN AN OFF- 
WHITE C/0 VIRGIL 
ABLOH LETTERMAN 
JACKET ANDJEANS, 
EN ROUTE TO THE 
AIRPORT DETAILS. 
SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 


SEOUL “I ’ve got a good, probably like, four minutes, 
and then I have to go through security,” Abloh says from 
Incheon International Airport, which he describes as 
“superfuturistic, like it’s from Interstellar.” He’s on his 


way to Tokyo. There’s a brief pause as we wait for Abloh’s 
phone to pass through the security scanner before he’s 
back — “Hey!” — and talking about a new collection drop- 
ping in South Korea. “I had a launch for a capsule collec- 
tion that I had done with a retailer, Shinsegae, at their store. 
Boon the Shop. I made a room out of clear plastic panels.” 
Walking to Incheon’s Hermes store, he recalls growing up 
in Rockford, Illinois, and studying engineering, then art, 
then architecture at colleges in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Chicago. Inside the store, he can’t seem to find the belt he’s 
been looking for over the past few hundred thousand miles, 
but spots a woman in her 50s with an elegant pleated skirt 
paired with a Chicago Bulls T-shirt: “It’s not something 
you usually see together, but I like it.” 


COPENHAGEN “Right now I’m here at gate C28 . It reminds 
me of, let’s say, an office building from the sixties — ^it’s giving 
me Don Draper vibes — but it’s not overly clinically clean. It 
feels true to that time.” Abloh is on a layover from Milan, 
where he oversaw a fitting for his next men’s collection and 
grabbed one of his own jackets for his wife. Shannon Abloh, 
back home in Chicago with their two-year-old daughter, 
Fowe. “Since we last talked I went on to Tokyo, straight to 
Milan, then ate dinner, slept, got up, and came here. Tonight 
m go back to Chicago. I basically flew around the world — 
I realized that yesterday.” The other thing he realized: He has 
one more piece of carry-on than he’s permitted. Does that 
make him anxious? “Super.” The globe-trotting designer/ 
entrepreneur/impresario has also found himself half hoping 
for a flight without Internet service. “There’s a certain serenity 
with a plane that doesn’t have Wi-Fi,” he say& “It gives you a 
few hours to catch up on sleep — or to do a huge amount of 

work.” ROBERT SULLIVAN VIEW>194 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



This limited-edition D. Porthault cotton terry beach towel, 
generously sized at 1 20 x 180 cm, was commissioned 
by Vogue in 20 1 2 to celebrate 1 20 years in publication. 

The iconic illustration bv Eduardo Garcia Benito 
graced Vogue’s, July 15, 1920, cover and is one of many 
archival images on view with a subscription to 
the Vogue KrcWwe (\^ogueArchive.com). 


On sale now at the Conde .Nasi Store. 

FOR MORE INFORM.VTION, VISIT: 
Vogue.com /beachtow'el 
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jPUTTING IT IN PRINT 
ajVANESSAAXENTE 

■ ■(FAR LEFT) AND 
■jAMANDA MURPHY 

■ ftWEARVETEMENTS 

■ toPESSES ($1,750; 

DOVER STREET 
■mark et NEW YORK) 
JAND BOOTS 
■■■l(NORDSTROM 
■stores). DETAILS, 
■see IN THIS ISSUE. 


The New Cool 


VETEMENTS, A BOUNDARY-PUSHING PARISIAN LABEL, 

IS REDEEINING THE NOTION OE WEARABLE HIP. BY LYNN YAEGER. 


W e cast five girls for the show from 
here — we really couldn’t go to an 
agency,” Demna Gvasalia, the head 
designer and founder of Vetements, 
explains over an espresso at the Cafe 
Creme, in the heart of the Haut Ma- 
raia It’s the kind of spot where dogs run freely under custom- 
ers’ legs, the squalls of hipster infants add to the din, and lanky 
young patrons might just be pressed into service as modela 


These newly hatched mannequins walked a makeshift 
runway a few nights previous at Vetements’ fall 2015 show, in 
the unapologetically seedy confines of Le Depot, a legendary 
Paris gay bar. The audience, including Kanye West and Jared 
Leto, was treated to a breathtaking array of retooled biker 
jackets, oversize overcoats, slouchy jeans, hoodies, and floral 
dresses slashed with scissors to accommodate sweatshirt pan- 
els — as if a Marc Jacobs grunge frock had spent a dirty week- 
end with an early Martin Margiela creation. v i e w > 1 9 6 
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THE MOST POWERFUL IS 
PERFORMANCE LINE EVER’ 


Introducing the most formidable IS combination yet: 
the 241-horsepower^ IS 200t and 255-horsepower^ 
IS 300 AWD, both available in F SPORT. With 
a turbocharged engine delivering a full second 
faster O-to-60^ ^ * time than its predecessor, the 
IS 200t makes every second exhilarating. And with 
25X more base horsepower,^ the IS 300 AWD 
makes you grip the wheel as tightly as it grips the 
road. The Lexus IS. Performance at its most aggressive. 


lexus.com/IS | #LexuslS 


THE PURSUIT OF PCRPECTIOM 



1. Claim baiad on «v«r«o« henepewtr Irom Lexu« IS fena year ever year v». 2016 lexiM IS line. 2. Ralings achieved Uftlng (he required premium unleaded qatoUne wilFi an ocUrte rettnq ol 91 or higher. H premium 
(uel is not used, performance will decrease 3. Perferntance hgures are lor comparison only and were o^»ned with prototype vehicles by professional d r ivers using speciai safety equipmertl and procedures. Do 
not attem p t. 4. Claim based on 6.6-second 0-IO'60 time ol the 2016 Lews IS 200t vs. 77-secoftd0*to-60timeolthe2015 Lexus tS 250. 5 Base model comparison of 255 hortapower lor the 2016 Lexus 
IS 300 AWD vs 204 horsepower lor the 2015 Lexus IS 250 AWD C2015 Lexus 
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RECYCLE PATHHJ^BUj 

FOUNDER DEMNAGVASALIA 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN PARIS.* 


UETIMIHTS 


“The idea was for the dress to be fluid and feminine, but 
then to fuck it up and make it cool,” Gvasalia says — a direc- 
tive that could describe the entire collection. “We always want 
to work with existing garments, the things we love — denim 
pants, double-breasted men’s coats, classic evening dresses.” 
Most garments are made with new fabrics, but some employ 
recycled materials. Fresh or vintage, the brief is frequently a 
Gallic version of “Go big or go home.” But the blown-out 
proportions don’t mean that the designer isn’t also meticulous 
about lit — althougli some of Iris models are less persnickety. 
“The boys on the runway wanted to wear the girls’ things — 
they didn’t care about the darts,” Gvasalia says, laughing. 

If his work is an example of a new wind blowing through 
Paris, a global focus with roots in goth and rave rather than 
the pretty-pretty sensibility more often associated with the 
City of Light, this may be due to the designer’s international 
backstory. Gvasalia was bom in Georgia (not the one with 
Atlanta), moved to Germany, and attended the Royal Acad- 
emy of Fme Arts in Antwerp. Six years ago he came to Paris, 
and two years after that he joined Maison Martin Margiela, 
which he likens to “a second education after fashion school — 
we worked very much in the same spirit.” Now 34, he sports 
a shaved head and favors a style that might be described as 
“athleto-rave” — the comfy look of a club kid during down- 
time: camouflage trousers, flappy coat, trainers. 

After a stint at Louis Vuitton, Gvasalia started Vetements 
a year and a half ago with some friends, and it still functions 
as a semi-collective. But if an air of cool nonchalance seems 


to hover over the endeavor, make no mistake: Gvasalia is as 
rigorous about craft and constmction as the most traditional 
Parisian createur. “We work with a lot of small ateliers in 
Paris, but we challenge the construction. When we sent the 
patternmakers the details for a slouch collar, they called us 
and asked. Are you sure?’ ” 

Gvasalia may be the putative head of the house, but he 
relies on a trio of close collaborators and a wider network of 
friends to tell him what works — and what doesn’t. “We have 
sessions to And out what they think — when we try something, 
we ask ourselves. Is it immediate enough?” In the end, Gva- 
salia says with a fierce, quiet certainty, “the attitude is in the 
clothes themselves. ”□ view>200 
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vapor-distilled water, inspired by the clouds. 
drinksmartwater.com 
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SUPER-VOLUMIZED, SUPER-EXTENDED, SUPERSTAR LASHES 

A SHOW-STOPPING LASH EFFECT 

MASCARA ARTISTRY IN A TUBE. VOLUMIZING PRIMER: INSTANTLY THICKENS. BLACK FIBER FORMULA: 
EXTENDS LASHES TO THE EXTREME. GET READY TO «BEASUPERSTAR 

BECAUSE YOU'RE WORTH IT.** 
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DOCUMENTARY FILM 

ABOVE: CECIL BEATON AND 
DAVID HOCKNEY, 1970. 
RIGHT: GALA MITCHELL. 1971. 


SUN AND AIR 

LEFT: ERIC BOMAN IN KAUAI, 1981 
ABOVE: LUCY FERRY, 1987. 


n Peter Schlesinger’s new diary-like book, A Photo- 
graphic Memory 1968-1989 (Damiani), there’s an 
image of Vogue’s Grace Coddington in conversation 
with one Dr. Patrick Woodcock in Paris, circa 1972. 
(“Woodcock’s the guy who gave Marlene Dietrich 
vitamin D shots before she went onstage,” the pho- 
tographer and sculptor says, laughing.) The book is typical 
Schlesinger — a color-rich trinity of candid composition, 
stylish personalities, and most notably an essence of the 
times somehow rendered timeless through his viewfinder. 
“I’ve always liked things of the past in the present,” he says. 

Schlesinger’s tome arrives at a moment when a kind of 
anti-gloss nostalgia and notions of easy, analog living are 
hugely influential among fashion’s pacesetters: His 1971 snap 
of Gala Mitchell, the model and onetime Ossie Clark muse, 
in a diving-neckline blouse underneath a sun-faded umbrella 
might very well have been plucked from the carpet-strewn 
Chelsea garage where Alessandro Michele staged Gucci’s 
latest resort collection. You could also draw a line between 
a 1981 Kauai portrait of Schlesinger’s husband, Eric Bo- 
man, and J. W Tknderson’s nostalgic, mysteriously masculine 
aesthetic — an air made all the more wistful (and covetable) 
by Jamie Hawkesworth’s sepia-washed campaigns for the 
brand. And while Schlesinger has now upgraded from a 
Contax to a digital Fujifllm, don’t expect 
an @peterschlesinger Instagram account 
anytime soon: “Oh, no, no — I don’t do 
any of that. I hate it,” he says, chuckling. “I 
like pictures that have more of a story be- 
hindthem.” — nickremsen view >202 


TIME PASSAGES 

ABOVE, CENTER LEFT: 

DR. PATRICK WOODCOCK 
AND GRACE CODDINGTON, 
PARIS, 1972. LEFT: 
SCHLESINGER'S DINING- 
ROOM MANTEL, BELLPORT, 
NEW YORK, 1984. 
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FROM SUPER-THIN TO SUPER-BOLD 
IN A SINGLE STROKE 
A SHOW-STOPPING LINER IS BORN 

ONE DARING STROKE TRANSFORMS YOUR LOOK. THE ULTRA-PRECISE 
FLEXIBLE FELT TIP EFFORTLESSLY FOLLOWS THE CONTOURS OF YOUR EYE. 
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TRY ON ENDLESS LOOKS INSTANTLY. 
DOWNLOAD THE MAKEUP GENIUS APP. 
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GRIN AND 
WEAR IT 

HILL& FRIENDS 
HAPPY SHOULDER 
BAG, $1,175; 
HILLANDFRIENDS 
.COM,LOEWE 
TOR CHRISTOPHER 
KANE SKIRT, 


into it, and to do it the way I want to do 
it.” To emphasize her point, each bag’s 
circular-metal-plate fastener is etched 
with a (literally) wink- wink joke: a smi- 
ley face that bats an eye when you turn 
the clasp. 

At Mulberry, Hill loved to be playful, 
her humor serving only to underscore the seriousness with 
which she tackled her role there as she built the label into 
a juggernaut with almost $264 million in sales. Likewise 
with Hill & Friends: Though it may be petite (if perfectly 
formed), she shrewdly sees her new venture as view>204 


■View 


defib rillate and bake cakes.” 


Emma Hill, the British label’s 
former creative director, lets out 
one of her trademark gorgeous- 
ly voluptuous laughs. StiU, HiU 
could bake tarte Tatin for only 
so long. She has swapped the 
kitchen of her Holland Park, 
west London, home, its wildly 
colorful decor part Bridget 
Riley, part Walt Disney, for a 
bright, open-plan design stu- 
dio in Mayfair. By the time you 
read this. Hill & Friends, her 
newest venture, will have made 
its debut during the spring 2016 
London collectiona 
Hill & Friends is, to start 
with at least, a six-strong 
made-in-England collection of bags, though other items 
are likely to be added in time. (As are more friends: Cur- 
rently the collaboration is between Hill, as creative director, 
and former Mulberry colleague Georgia Fendley, as CEO.) 
The line includes everything from a shoulder purse swing- 
ing from an intricately crafted metal-and-leather strap (the 
Happy Chain) to a capacious buckled-and-strapped holdall 
(the Happy Satchel) crafted from luxurious leathers in rich 
shades of licorice, oxblood, and navy — as well as Happy 
Green and Happy Pink. Yes, Hill likes the H-word. “Hill 
& Friends comes out of feeling happy and wanting to feel 
happy about fashion,” she says. “To embrace it, get back 


w 


ell, obvious- 
ly, after I left 
Mulberry, I 
took some 
time off to 
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VS24HR MATTE WITHOUT THE FLAT 

THE PRO LOOK OF LONGWEAR 

GO PRO WITH A PROFESSIONAL DEMI-MATTE FINISH AND AIR-LIGHT TEXTURE. 
JUST LIKE THE PROS. NOT HEAVY. NOT MASKY. NOT SHINY. 

BECAUSE YOU’RE WORTH IT.”* 
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MAKEUP 
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MAKEUP EXTENDER 

SETTING SPRAY 


INFALLIBLE 
PRO-SPRAY & SET 
MAKEUP EXTENDER 

■ KEEPS MAKEUP LOOKING 
JUST-APPLIED ALL DAY 

■ PRO MICRO-FINE MIST 

■ INVISIBLE FINISH AND FEEL 
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or on Hill & Friends’ own 
Web site. — mark holgate 


EASY TO SPOT 

HILL'S SMILEY-FACE CLASP ADDS A 
DISTINCTIVETOUCH. HILL & FRIENDS HAPPY 
MINI BAG, $1,000; HILLANDFRIENDS.COM. 


unpretentiously answering women’s 
needs about what they now want 
from a bag (and a price that won’t 
mean the house needs to be remort- 
gaged). “Recently everything has 
felt either very serious and grown- 
up or avant-garde and unusable,” 
she says. “For me, what’s perfect is 
sometlring that’s uberpractical but is 
also beautiful and well made and can 
make you smile.” One more 
thing to smile about: Some 
of the bags are already 
available — at Net-a-Porter, 



KICK UP 
YOUR HEELS 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
ARTHUR ELGORT, 
VOGUE, 1998. 
BELOW: VALENTINO 
GAR AVAN I LEATHER 
BOOT, $2,495; 
VALENTINO.COM. 






After I recently streamlined my wardrobe, one 
unforeseen— and wildly off-message— blip kept popping 
up: a pair of black Saint Laurent stitched-leather cowboy 
boots spotted online that I returned to again and again. 
Saddling up seemed like a nostalgic move, since I had spent 
2002 trekking London's Portobello Road in scuffed vintage 
lizard versions of the same. Some wise souls say one should 
never revisit past loves, but mine was rekindled in March 
when I lingered at Austin's legendary Heritage Boot during 
SXSW— and so, with a click of a mouse (and a figurative 
Cuban heel), they were mine. As the resort collections 
unfolded, my new relationship felt, well, downright justifiable 
with updates of the Western boot shown at Miu Miu and 
Valentino as well. Of course, longhorns and cactus motifs 
no matter how cool, rarely translate on city streets— 
but the elegantly crafted whimsy of Valentino's 
butterfly boots certainly does (they also offset 
evening skirts as brilliantly as 
jeans).— EMMA elwick-bates 
VIEW>206 
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VS24HR COLOR: INTENSIFY 
WITHOUT THE DRY 

THE PRO LOOK OF LONGWEAR 

STEP 1; INTENSE LONG-LASTING COLOR. STEP 2: A CONDITIONING PRO-SEAL 
BALM. RESISTS FADING. TRANSFER. WHATEVER. LASTS UP TO 24 HOURS. 
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ALL SMILES 

JACQUELYN JABLONSKI WEARS 
A BELPERRON CORAL-AND- 
DIAMOND NECKLACE AND A 
BERYL-AND-18K GOLD CUFF; 
BELPERRON, NYC. CAROLINA 
HERRERA SILK DRESS: 
CAROLINA HERRERA, NYC. 


THE MAVERICK ERENCH JEWELRY 
HOUSE OE BELRERRON SETS UR 
SHOR ANEW, IN MANHATTAN. 


GILDED ERA 

ABOVE: SUZANNE 
BELPERRON, PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY HORST P. HORST, VOGUE, 
1934. BELOW: BELPERRON 
CITRINE-AND-18K GOLD EAR 
CLIPS: BELPERRON, NYC. 


French craftsmanship of Cartier. This month, more than 30 
years after Belperron’s death, the doorway of a new, Daniel 
Romualdez-designed salon — this one high above Central 
Park on Fifth Avenue — opens to relaunch her brand. 


H idden away in the Ninth Arrondissement 
of 1930s Paris was a modest doorway dis- 
creetly slipped through by a Who’s Who 
of both Europe and the United States The 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, Mona 
Bismarck, Mrs. Gary Cooper, Jean Coc- 


The striking beauty and soigne allure of Belperron, who 
was championed by Elsa Schiaparelli and photographed 
by Man Ray (and often appeared at the opera wearing 
Chinese robes styled with a Paul Poiret turban and a large 
scarab ring on her pinkie finger), were legendary. Vogue 
featured both her jewels and her tips for maintaining a 


teau, the Aga Khan — they all flocked to enter the private 


pale complexion (“skin cream from Patou, pink ivory face 


salon of Suzanne Belperron. One of the twentieth cen- powder from Caron”). 


tury’s greatest jewelry designers, Belperron combined the In more recent years, though, she’s been largely forgotten 


sophistication and style of a Paloma Picasso with the cool- except by hard-core collectors — including Karl Lagerfeld 


girl buzz of Eugenie Niarchos’s Venyx and the eminent (who wears her brooches and pins as tie bars), view >208 
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GOLDTOE.COM 




one of your best 
accessories. 







The best socks on two feet." 


GOLDTOE 






INTERIOR LIFE 

LEFT: THE LIBRARY ATTHE BELPERRON 
SALON IN MANHATTAN. ABOVE: A 
COVER ILLUSTRATION BY CARL OSCAR 
AUGUST ERICKSON, FEATURING 
BELPERRON JEWELRY, VOGUE, 1934. 


Catherine Deneuve, and Stephanie Seymour — and auc- 
tion houses, where her pieces fetch eye-watering hammer 
prices (a biue chaicedony suite created for the Duchess of 
Windsor was recentiy offered for Si. 25 miiiion at Mas- 
terpiece London). Adding to the vaiue: As she refused to 
sign her jeweis, each of them designed specificaiiy for an 
iiiustrious ciient, they are notoriousiy difficuit to authenti- 
cate. “My styie,” she was fond of saying, “is my signature.” 

That styie incited nothing iess than a storm-the-Bastiiie 
revoiution in jeweiry: Beiperron was the first designer to 
sweep aside both Art Deco’s rigid iines and the entire no- 
tion of ciassic shapes, repiacing them with new forms in- 
fused with an abstract fluidity and created from a meiange 
of materiais. She was aiso vastiy ahead of her time — Eg3TDt 
fascinated her iong before the hype of Tutankhamen — and, 
inspired by African motifs, she created tribai-iike goid 
pieces. The current trend for earrings curiing up the iobe? 
Beiperron’s goiden caterpiiiars and coquillages ventured 
there decades ago. 

“Who eise wouid make a neckiace with warthog tusks?” 
asks Ward Landrigan, the owner of Verdura in New York, 
who was first speiibound by Beiperron’s work at Sotheby’s 
Duchess of Windsor jeweiry saie in i987. “Having been in 
traditionai jeweiry aii my Ufe, I feit I’d ianded on the moon.” 

Landrigan spent the next quarter-century acquiring many 
originai pieces and objets, aiong with the rights to Beiperron 
designs based on some 9,200 gouache paintings scribbied 
with her notes and directions, from which ciients can now 
commission private orders — Landrigan’s son Nico is presi- 
dent of the new Beiperron. (Father and son have aiso put the 
story of the designer together with a portfoiio of himdreds of 
images for a book. Jewelry by Suzanne Beiperron: My Style Is 
My Signature, out iater this year from Thames & Hudson.) 
Meanwhiie, in a high-ceflinged workshop in Paris, goidsmitiis 


have been hand- 
crafting the first 
50 new pieces of 
Beiperron — each re- 
produced from these 
designs and drawings — 
for the New York iaunch, 
aiongside 50 of the iine’s 
vintage jeweis. 

“The pieces iook simpie,” 
expiains Nico, picking up a pair 
of goiden wave cuifs designed to sit 
perfectiy on the crest of the wrist, “but 
they are incredibiy compiicated and famousiy diificuit to 
make.” Just to repiicate Beiperron’s use of what she termed 
or vierge “virgin goid” — giving high-karat goid a ham- 
mered eifect to iend a jewei the appearance of an unearthed 
treasure — took the studio two years. 

“For me, her work was aimost painteriy. Cubism and 
abstraction transiated into jeweiry,” says Nico. The inter- 
piay between the geometric simpiicity of the designs and 
the coior of the jeweis is echoed in the Manhattan show- 
room, the iibrary of which houses iacquered chinoiserie 
and traditionai Baiinese woodcuts sourced by Nico, aiong 
with rich cardinai-purpie veivet sofas reminiscent of those 
made by Marcei Coard for the originai Beiperron. For 
the iaunch party they have borrowed a Matisse iine draw- 
ing of Dorothy Paiey wearing a pair of Beiperron coronet 
cuifs — to be repiaced thereafter by a repiica of the artwork. 

A metaphor, perhaps, for the jeweis themseives, which are 
aiso, in effect, copies. Just as prints open up the art market to 
yoimger women, an aflbrdabie Beiperron may produce a new 
generation of jeweiry iovers ensiaved to her styie. Think of it 
as Beiperron within reach. — carol woolton 
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softly texturizec 
strands are 
inspiring haii’s 
bohemian 
renaissanee. 


CATCH THE WAVE 

LILY ALDRIDGE IN 
AN ALEXANDER 

McQueen dress. 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
WILLYVANDERPERRE. 
FASHION EDITOR: 
TABITHA SIMMONS. 



T he rise of the individual was one of fall’s big- 
gest takeaways, a mandate made clear not just 
by the array of fresh faces gracing a niunber 
of influential runways but by the varied hair- 
cuts that often accompanied them. At shows 
like Gucci, Louis Vuitton, and Celine, the 
backstage lineup was a wild topography of coifs that ranged 
from seemingly self-inflicted shags to free-form halos of curls. 
Yet the lasting image of the season came via an influx of 
ethereal, untrimmed waves. Who could resist Danish new- 
comer Frederikke Sofle Falbe-Hansen, her beauty>212 
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Hair 


Beauty 


face framed by bends of corn silk as she opened Celine, or 
Olympia Campbell, every bit the languid Londoner at Vuit- 
ton? Call it fatigue from the ubiquitous bobs of years past, but 
the message seemed clear: Long live long hair. 

“It’s just that hair that everybody dreams of having,” says 
casting director Ashley Brokaw, singlmg out the hip-dusting 
strands of British-born Lucan Gillespie — one of several 
“natural, beautiful” models that she and designer Nicolas 
Ghesquiere chose for his fall Vuitton show. In contrast to a 
career-shifting cut, this hair affirms a “hands-off approach,” 
adds Brokaw, explaining that staying true to one’s signature 
style sometimes trumps manipulation. There’s an impulse 
to tie the look back to hippie muses; hairstylist Paul Hanlon 
cited “California in the seventies” as he coaxed models’ loose, 
nonchalant ends (some tipped pink) backstage at Gucci. But 
more generally, the effect is just “very free, very modern,” 
Hanlon says, describing a certain renunciation of product- 
heavy fuss. “It feels fresh not to have that loaded hair.” 

A suite of new, lightweight shampoos, including Sachajuan’s 


volume-boosting Ocean Mist and Boucleme’s nourishing 
cleanser, furthers that airy, laissez-faire strategy. Hairstylist 
Guido Palau, who helmed the Celine look, also advocates for 
texturizers, like Redken’s Wind Blown spray for just-enough 
root lift, or R-i-Co.’s Badlands Dry Shampoo Paste for instant 
grit. “We’re talking small amounts, though,” Palau cautions. 
“What you don’t want to end up with is big hair.” 

For hairstylist Harry Josh, who has made big, bombshell 
hair his calling card while working with Victoria’s Secret 
legends like Gisele Biindchen and LUy Aldridge, the secret 
weapon for conjuring naturalistic, subdued movement rather 
than overt sex appeal is a curling wand, like his new one-inch 
Ceramic Marcel iron — and a bit of restraint: “You’re just 
bending and flicking the hair to break [it] up,” he explaina 

As for weathering the growth cycle that follows a transfor- 
mative crop, that waiting game will at least be played in good 
company. “Everyone I know who has a bob is growing theirs 
out,” Josh insists, referring to clients like Taylor Schilling and 
Karlie Klosa “Everyone!” — laura regensdorf 



LIP LOCKED 

ABOVE: ANGELA LINDVALL IN A 
PRADA SKIRT, PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
STEVEN MEISEL, VOGUE. 2000. LEFT: 
PRADA OLFACTORIES FRAGRANCE 
AND MATCHING POUCH IN 
TAINTED LOVE, $300: AVAILABLE 
EXCLUSIVELY AT PRADA STORES. 
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Prada explores the subjectiveiiess of scent. 

M iuccia Prada and her trusted perfumer 

Daniela Andrier are flipping the fragrance 
industry's well-rehearsed script with a new 
collection that celebrates the spirit of free 
association. Rather than familiar flower names 
or signature numbers that can dictate how we perceive 
perfume, the ten unisex eaux in Prada’s new Olfactories 
range are named for pop songs and movies of decades past, 
selected as triggers for the imagination. Some— like the 
Motown hit “Heat Wave" or the New Wave single “Tainted 
Love"— come with immediate, emotion-conjuring recognition; 
while others, like “Nue au Soleil," the title of a forgotten (to 
most of us) Brigitte Bardot hit from 1970, may take a little 
more detective work. What exactly you’re smelling may, too. 

Andrier is deliberately evasive about what notes are 
included in each watercolor-hued offering as a means of 
leaving that decision up to the wearer. “The most beautiful 
idea in this age of overinformation is that [fragrance] 
should be left to everyone's personal description," she 
deadpans. “It smells like what you find it smells like." 

Still, you wouldn’t be wrong in picking up a whiff of 
incense alongside that iris in Purple Rain. The lipstick note 
in Tainted Love is also hard to miss, as is a twist of orange 
blossom lurking in the exotic and earthy Nue au Soleil. 
Coordinating graphic silk pouches pulled from the Prada 
archive provide another tactile clue to each perfume 
puzzle, an evasiveness that pays off in the bottles' ability 
to transcend a mere spritz behind the ear. Instead, they 
land somewhere more ineffable where personal memory 
resides. “That makes [them] meaningful," Andrier 
elaborates. “Not just another trend."— jean nathan 
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Skin 






Change 

AMth the discovery of a new, 
more potent blend of its storied Miracle 
Broth, La Mer is shifting its focus 
from skin aging to skin agelessness. 


MARINE CORPS 

ABOVE: A MODEL GETS A SEAWEED WRAP. PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY IRVING PENN, VOGUE. 2001. RIGHT: GENAISSANCE DE LA 
MER THE SERUM ESSENCE. $620; NEIMANMARCUS.COM. 

L a Mer’s origin story does not take 
place at the beauty counter. When 
Max Huber, Ph.D., completed his 
lab work on the fermented sea-kelp 
formula that would become the foun- 
dation of the brand’s cult Creme in 
1965, a cosmetic coup was never his intention. The 
aerospace physicist was looking for a regenerative 
solution to heal his own wounds after suffering 
severe chemical bums when an experiment went 
terribly wrong. He spent a dozen years cultivat- 
ing a nutrient-rich recipe of trace minerals, using 
extracts of molasses, wheat germ, alfalfa, and sunflower 
to feed the kelp. Exposing the broth to external energy — 
two-and-a-half hours of simulated natural light a day, as 
well as ambient sound waves — made it compatible for skin 
absorption, and Huber successfully met his own needs. 

The ensuing cosmetic coup that would become a mainstay 
with a cadre of A-Usters owes its renown to a series of fortu- 
itous events. Throughout the seventies, Huber shared his cre- 
ation with influential friends — an Austrian countess and opera 
patron among them — building an unofiicial legion of apostles 
for his Miracle Broth. As word-of-mouth demand spread, 
his Creme de la Mer took up retail residence at I. Magnin, 
the legendary San Francisco-based specialty store; Neiman 
Marcus and Bloomingdale’s quickly followed. “It’s the world’s 
longest-building overnight sensation,” says John Demsey, 
group president of Estee Lauder, wlrich bought the brand in 
1995 after Huber’s death. Now celebrating 50 years since its 


inception. La Mer isn’t aU that different from the 
celebrities who have helped give it its reputation as 
the purveyor of one of the world’s priciest, most 
age-defying wonder salves; it, too, is on a continual 
quest to reinvent itself 

The brand’s proprietary ingredients will never 
change; like the starter yeast in a good Italian pizza 
dough, a small amount of the previous kelp har- 
vest’s ferment is used as a catalyst in every new 
batch of broth, creating a link back to the concoc- 
tion Huber spent more than a decade perfecting. 
But La Mer’s current roster of scientists, which is 
headed by Loretta Miraglia, is always on the hunt 
for new ways to leverage the original formula, 
and over the course of six years of research the 
physicist casually refers to as Project Genesis, she 
and her team experienced another dose of good 
fortune. Admits Miraglia, “We got lucky.” 

Lookmg for a way to use the sea-born solution 
to create what she describes as a new beginning for 
your skin, Miraglia’s brain trust discovered rock 
candy-like crystals growing on a spatula that had 
been left in a beaker of concentrated broth. Once 
analyzed, the solids appeared to be hyperpotent, 
proving to be not just a stronger way to address 
dull, irritated skin but a faster way to repair it. 

The newly minted Crystal Miracle Broth is at the heart of 
Genaissance the Serum Essence, the first offering from a full 
Genaissance de la Mer product range that wkl feature three dif- 
ferent strains of Miracle Broth — the original, the concentrated 
version, and the new crystallized form. That power trio is then 
spiked with energized, fermented Corsican pom-pom algae that 
has steeped with micronized gold, to help catalyze our ability 
to rebuild collagen and elastin, as well as a fermented blend of 
sweeping leaf brown algae tipped with sea feimel, a plant-based 
retinoid that helps increase cellular turnover to refine pores and 
treat fine lines. 

“It’s a balance of art and science,” says Miraglia of craft- 
ing the silky “superhero serum,” emphasizing that the prod- 
uct’s endgame is not artificial youth. Instead, it’s designed to 
kick-start skin optimization, acting as an all-over comple- 
ment to La Mer’s existing targeted lineup, which, she points 
out, is ripe for layering. — celia ellenberg beauty >216 
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Is the fixation on stomach-based workouts too much 
of a good thing? asks Kayleen Schaefer. 



O ne recent Sunday morning, after lingering 
over my newspaper and coffee a moment 
too long, I grabbed my water bottle and 
rushed to the lengthening-and-toning 
class where I’d reserved a spot. Most of 
the women in the studio — in high-tech 
leggings and effortlessly pulled-back 
hair — ^had strong, lithe physiques like the ones Gigi Hadid and 
Miranda Kerr are known for. The instructor led us through 
a battery of core-targeted exercises: sitting in a V-shape while 
clenching our midsections, endless iterations of front and side 


planks, and lying on our backs while lifting each leg ever so 
slightly off the floor. Finally we stood up and performed a few 
brief pUes and arm lifts. Getting to the studio had been more 
strenuous than the exercises themselves. I longed to move 
my Umbs more, but class was over. As I took a desultory sip 
of water, I began to wonder if toiling away at my core at the 
expense of the other 75 percent of my body was even worth it. 

Exactly what the “core” comprises is open to debate. 
Everybody agrees that it’s the network of muscles surround- 
ing the spine, but the consensus ends there. Some experts 
map the area from the bottom of the rib cage to the pelvis; 
others say it starts at the shoulders and goes as far down as 
the hip flexors. No matter your definition or which class you 
frequent — barre, Pilates, yoga, even dance cardio — the im- 
portance of core training is as blindly accepted today as was 
the wisdom of going “fat-free” at the turn of the miUeimium. 

Back then, we obsessed over our abdominals, as exempU- 
fled by Gwen Stefani’s No Doubt-era six-pack. Before that, 
in the early nineties we performed countless squats in order 
to build a round, tight bottom. Today, even while we’re doing 
nothing more than biceps curls, it’s not unheard of for our 
trainers to instruct us, “Keep your core tight.” This single- 
mindedness unsettles James G. Garrick, M.D., an orthopedic 
surgeon and director of sports medicine at Saint Erancis 
Memorial Hospital in San Erancisco. “There’s a repetitive 
use of the term regardless of the exercise program,” he saya 
“If you show people exercises for the leg or arm, they’ll ask, 
‘Is this going to strengthen my core?’ ” 

The fixation doesn’t stop at the gym. Doctors and physical 
therapists commonly posit that a weak center leads to over- 
exertion of other muscles, and often trace ailments such as 
backaches and knee strain to slack muscles in the midsection. 
In her recent book TIk Coregasin Workout, Kinsey Institute 
researcher Debby Herbenick even talks about strengthening 
your body’s halfway point to improve your sex Ufe. 

While our six-pack abdominals sit just under the skin, the 
core muscles also extend deeper within the body. It is not nec- 
essarily a vanity area — ^when’s the last time anyone compli- 
mented you on your transversus abdominis? And yet, a solid 
core has definitely become a bragging point. Eor all the time 
I’ve spent tightening my abs on a stability ball or engaging my 
back in cobra pose, though, I haven’t noticed much change in 
the way my body performs. I can’t run harder or longer, and 
my periodic low back pain has yet to ease. 

An emerging body of research provides a hint at why that 
might be. Multiple studies have failed to beauty>218 

CENTER OF ATTENTION 

SOME EXPERTS ARE QUESTIONING THE POPULAR BELIEFTHAT A 
WEAK CORE LEADS TO AILMENTS FROM BACKACHES TO KNEE STRAIN. 
CAROLINETRENTINI. PHOTOGRAPHED BYINEZ AND VINOODH. 
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establish a significant tie between core stability and atUetic 
prowess — or back pain. “The whole obsession has just got- 
ten blown out of proportion,” says Thomas Nesser, Ph.D., 
a professor of exercise science at Indiana State University 
and senior researcher of a study that showed no steady cor- 
relation between core muscles and improved athleticism. “It’s 
important, yes, but you’ve got to work with all the rest of your 
body as well.” A recent study conducted by Benjamin Smith, 
a senior physiotherapist at London Road Community Hos- 
pital, published in BMC Musculoskeletal 
Disorders, found that a strong core wasn’t 
a cure-all for low-back pain. Doing core 
exercises worked no better to ease low-back 
pain than walking or spiiming. Part of the 
problem is that researchers have difficulty 
separating the core from the rest of the body, 
so they’re not able to accurately pinpoint 
the impact this area has on the surrounding 
muscles. “It’s kind of like taking a car for a drive and basing 
everything on the tires,” Nesser says. “It doesn’t make sense.” 

So what are we to make of this? Experts suggest we recast 
our expectations about the link between our lower and upper 
body. Strengthenmg your center is recommended, yet it’s up 
to you to build out from there. “It’s important to start with 
a solid foundation, but it’s not the only thing in the world,” 
says Jonathan F. Bean, M.D., an associate professor in the 
department of physical medicine and rehabilitation at Har- 
vard Medical School. “It should be part of a general exercise 
program,” he adds. In other words, a strong core is simply 


the first step toward a body that warrants boasting about. 

Meanwhile, the endless rounds of sit-ups and side twists we 
tend to do aren’t necessary, experts say. Any kind of exercise 
will keep the core in shape. “Training it properly doesn’t mean 
isolating it. When I see fitness centers that offer 30-minute 
core classes, I think that’s slightly ridiculous,” Nesser says. 
“The cardio itself is going to strengthen the core.” 

Violet Zaki, who teaches the torso-focused ABsession 
class at Equinox in Greenwich Village, suggests interval 
training, like burpees with lateral jumps, 
forward lunges with twists, or tuck jumps. 
“They work out the core without focusing 
too much attention on it,” she says. “It’s like 
tricking a child into eating vegetables.” 

It’s comforting to know I can resume 
running without fear of letting my center 
go. But how will my midsection look if I 
slack on my core exercises? No less an au- 
thority on ballerina bodies than Misty Copeland, principal 
dancer with the American Ballet Theatre, says that a no-ab 
exercises regimen works for her. “When I’m dancing and 
moving around, and my diet is where it should be, I don’t 
have to do sit-ups to keep my stomach flat,” she says. 

And so I do the unthinkable and lay off the barre classes, 
reuniting instead with my preferred high-cardio mode of 
exercise. I try to push my doubts aside. But a month or so 
in, when I lift the hem of my T-shirt after a long run and 
catch a glimpse of my midsection, I am stunned to see that 
everything is exactly as it should be. □ 


“The whole 
obsession has just 
gotten blown out of 
proportion,” says 
Thomas Nesser, Ph.D. 
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he over-the-counter painkillers we reach for 
when we have a headache, cramps, or fever— 
■ Motrin, Aleve, Advil— have always seemed 
H a benign form of self-medication. But the 
H FDA is now advising us to think carefully before 
popping these pills. In light of new data, the 
authority strengthened its warning in July that nonsteroidal 
anti-inflammatories (NSAI Ds)— as these medications 
are classified— can increase the risk of heart attack and 
stroke. The only exemption is aspirin, which thins the blood. 
Tylenol, meanwhile, carries its own risk: Excessive use of 
acetaminophen is linked to liver damage. 

Before you respond by ramping up your aspirin intake, 
you need to use caution. “Aspirin inhibits clotting, so 
continued use and high dosage increase the risk of bruising 
and bleeding," explains Mark Creager, M.D., president 
of the American Heart Association. The risks linked to 
NSAIDs should not be taken lightly. "They've been shown 
to lead to heart attacks, stroke, and kidney damage in 
everyone," according to Margaret Furman, M.D., director of 
preventive cardiology and cardiac rehabilitation at Mount 
Sinai Beth Israel hospital in New York— and more so for 
people already at risk for those diseases, which is why 
she advises checking with your physician before taking 
NSAIDs daily. Bottom line: You don't need to clean out your 
medicine cabinet— but open the door sparingly.-iiz welch 
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Nina Arianda and Sam Rockwell come 
to Broadway as battling lovers in Fool for Love. 


t he actress Nina Arianda first 
read Fool for Love — Sam 
Shepard’s punishmg play about 
incestuous lovers locked in 
bare-knuckle combat in a Mo- 
jave Desert motel — ^when she was thir- 
teen. “In a strange, masochistic way it 
was very romantic to me,” she recalls. 
“The only time you get to live that is 
if you play it onstage — or you meet a 
really fucked-up, crazy guy. That’s the 
other option.” Now the actress, who 
electrified New York audiences with 
her 2010 stage debut, in Venus in Fur, 
gets to experience firsthand Shepard’s 
vision of love as eternal damnation, 
as she and Sam Rockwell step into 
roles originated 32 years ago by Kathy 


Baker and Ed Harria “As a love story, 
it’s just as valid as Titanic or Sleep- 
less in Seattle,” Rockwell says. “But 
it’s probably more for people who liked 
Sid and Nancy.” 

Over coffee in Battery Park, the 
two — she in vintage ivory beU-bottoms 
and a filmy blouse; he in jeans and a 
T-shirt — exude the cheerful, neurotic 
energy of actors on the brink of re- 
hearsal. Rockwell brings an olf-kilter 
charisma to Eddie, a cowboy without 
a range, who shows up at the motel 
room of his on-again-olf-again lover 
May, hoping to give things one more 
miserable shot. “There’s a cool-guy, 
James Dean-Gary Cooper exterior 
to him,” Rockwell says. “But the 


SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS 

ROCKWELL, IN A MARGARET HOWELL SHIRT, 
AND ARIANDA, IN AN ERDEM DRESS. 

underpinnings are way more out of 
control.” As May, Arianda captures 
the caged fury of a woman at the end 
of her rope: “There’s no escape from 
their relationship, because I don’t 
think it’s based on want.” The two 
earned raves in Daniel Aukin’s taut 
2014 production at the Williamstown 
Theater Eestival — impressive given 
that they replaced Lauren Ambrose 
and Chris Pine at the last second. 

Fool for Love runs a breakneck 90 
minutes, during which the lovers at- 
tack each other with words and blows, 
requiring the services of a fight direc- 
tor. “I know I’m going to get hurt 
eight times a week,” says Arianda, 
“but Sam’s bringing it with complete 
honesty and confidence, which makes 
me feel safe.” “It’s athletic, for sure, 
so thank God it’s short,” adds Rock- 
well. “If you do the play right, you 
should walk away with some bruises.” 

ADAM GREEN RATA >2 2 2 
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TO DIE FOR 

SHU QI'S CHARACTER 
MUSTTAKE ON A DIFFICULT 
ASSIGNMENT 
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mac 


Although we live In a world of smaller 
and smaller screens, there are 
certain experiences you can get 
only on a big one. Consider Robert 
Zemeckis's The Walk, which does 
for tightrope-walking what Gravity 
did for outer space. Exhibiting his 
extraordinary physical dexterity 
(and a French-dip accent), Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt stars as Phiiippe 
Petit, the French street performer 
who, back in 1974, with help from 
a few coconspirators (Charlotte 
Le Bon, Ben Kingsley, and James 
Badge Dale), tightrope-walked 
between the two towers of the 
World Trade Center. Perhaps no 
director is better at conjuring 
impossible dreams than Zemeckis 
(Sack to the Future, Forrest Gump)', 
here he not only makes Petit's 
feat thrilling— the movie starts 
off jaunty, yet gradually becomes 
transcendent— but, in capturing 
the Twin Towers at the time of their 
birth, he creates a life-affirming 
countermyth to the dark one of 9/11. 

The virtuosity is no less dazzling 
in Hou Hsiao-hsien’s The Assassin, 
whose premiere at Cannes left the 
audience in an enraptured hush. 
From its costumes and setting 
to its lighting and composition, 
this unlikely story about a female 
martial-arts killer (Shu Qi) in ninth- 
century China is, quite simply, one of 
the most sheerly beautiful films ever 
made. — john powers pata>224 


BLOCK PARTY 

WATSON’S CARDS 
(FAR LEFT), FABRIC 
FROM KERRY 
CASSILL,ANDLES 
INDIENNES LINENS. 


With “The Fabric of India" opening at the V&A this month, 
handmade patterns rule the day. Mary Bergtold Mulcahy 
of Fes Indiennes transforms simple linens with indigo 
block prints both traditional and playful. Kerry Cassill's 
fabrics evoke Indian textiles by way of boho California. 
And Katharine Watson offers stationery abloom with 
geometric flowers and jewel-toned foliage.— rebecca stadlen 
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people are talking 


a t the end of 2013, a band called Wet re- 
leased four sparse, doleful songs that set 
off a small frenzy in the music world. Critic Sa- 
sha Frere- Jones compared one of their tracks to 
Sinead O’Connor and Prince. “It’s completely 
perfect,” he said. Major record labels competed 
to sign the singer Kelly Zutrau, percussionist Joe 
Valle, and guitarist Marty Sulkow, whose genre 
has been roughly described as everything from 
folk music to R&B, before the spoils eventually 
went to Columbia Records. They toured interna- 
tionally with London Grammar, another trio of 
indie darlings, and fans played the EP on repeat. 
And then Wet all but disappeared. 

Zutrau, Valle, and Sulkow, who met as col- 
lege students in New York (Kelly was at Coo- 
per Union, Joe and Marty at NYU), return this 
fall with their long-awaited debut album. Don’t 
You. Recorded mostly in western Massachu- 
setts, where they all decamped to get off the grid 
(“or in a barn nearby,” Sulkow adds), the LP 
elaborates on Wet’s initial output of brilliantly 
evocative breakup songs; there are moments in 
“Don’t Wanna Be Your Girl” when the loneli- 
ness is palpable. “We decided to no longer rely on 
minimalism in every song,” says Zutrau, whose 
melodies still begin life on an autoharp but are 
now layered in a way that anticipates bigger stages 
and audiences. The essential element of a Wet 
song, however, remains Zutrau’s crystal-clear 
voice, a simple and unshakable falsetto that can 
luU or enliven, and the musicians, who produced 
most of the album themselves, have been careful 
not to drown it out. They have also made sure to 
maintain a sense of humor: The band’s Web site 
is kanyewet.biz. — mark guiducci 

STRIDE RIGHT 

FROM LEFT: ZUTRAU (IN CARVEN), 
VALLE. AND SULKOW. 



TIME STANDS STILL 

FROM ROSE'S A 
MINUTE AGO, 2014. 


hSiudics 

Twenty-eight-year-old video-installation artist 
Rachel Rose tends to offer surreal visions of 
the here and now, from hipster bathers running 
for cover on a stormy shore to dreamy shots 
of Philip Johnson’s Glass House. But the New 
Yorker’s first solo show in the U.S., landing at 
the Whitney, looks up, way up, incorporating an 
interview with astronaut David Wolf. Curator 
Christopher Y. Lew calls “Everything and More,” 
in which footage of chemicals being mixed in 
a spacelike ether is spliced with scenes from 
a NASA training lab, “an almost out-of-body 
experience.” Across the pond. Rose, the 
recipient of the 2015 Frieze Artist Award, will 
offer a more earthbound vision, with a scale 
model of the Regent’s Park fair as seen from the 
perspective of a red fox, a smooth newt, and a 
stickleback fish.— thessaly la force rata >2 2 6 
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UNDER THE SUN 

AN AERIAL VIEW OF 
FRANSCHHOEK VALLEY. 




It was on a trip to watch the World Cup with his daughter that 
entrepreneur Anaijit Singh first fell in love with Cape Town 
and then Franschhoek, 45 minutes west, in South African 
wine country. He now debuts the Leeu Collection, a trio of 
Franschhoek hotels spanning 168 acres that includes Le 
Quartier Frangais and, across the way, the upcoming Cape 
Dutch Leeu House, with tweive jewellike rooms, some of which 
open onto their own gardens. In a nod to Singh's native India, 


tuk tuks will carry guests to the nearby Leeu Estates, a more 
expansive property with a spa, an infinity pool, and vineyards 
all around. Exquisite Shirazes and Chenin Blancs are made on 
the premises (Leeu has partnered with the Mullineux label), 
but guests can also venture out, visiting anywhere from 
two to seven wineries a day: the hotel's afternoon tea menu 
includes a detox option, but a hike up Dassenberg mountain 
also does the trick, leeucollection.com.— kateguadagnino 
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Sophisticated sweets aren't always what they 
seem. In earthy hues of slate gray and speckled 
red, Maison Pecou's candy-coated almonds, 
apricots, and marzipan look like polished river 
stones, Scott Cioe, pastry chef of the Back 
Room at One57, modeled the hand-painted 
roses atop his eclairs on a dress print. And these 
Maggie Louise chocolates with bright swipes 
of color will have you playing for keeps.— k.g. 
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More than ever, TV series like to drop 
us into worlds with their own quirky 
logic and lingo. Take Please Like Me, a 
hilarious Australian comedy created by 
the hyperverbal Josh Thomas, beginning 
its third season on Pivot. Thomas plays 
the witty, awkward Josh, whose life was 
in flux even before his girlfriend told 
him he was gay. He spends his time 
wading in dysfunction— looking after 
his bipolar mum, managing his decent- 
but-lost dad, hanging out with his fellow 
Melbourne 20-somethings, If the show's 
generational portrait recalls Girls— a 
brainy hero hopscotching between 
light and darkness— Thomas views his 
characters with a warmth all his own. 

The world is literally and metaphorically 
colder in FX’s Fargo, Noah Hawley's Emmy- 
winning riff on the Coen Brothers movie 
known for its heavy Oh. yah Minnesota 
dialect. The reboot's labyrinthine second 
season takes the story four decades 
back, to 1979 Sioux Falls, where a state 
policeman, Lou Solverson (Patrick 
Wilson), conducts a murder investigation 
that includes a frustrated housewife 
(Kirsten Dunst, channeling her inner Lady 
Macbeth), two criminal gangs, and even 
Ronald Reagan. Kookily funny yet dead 
serious, Fargo gets us wondering whether 
an innocent small town has a fighting 
chance against evil.— j.p. pata>230 
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f or a long time I steered away from leading roles because 
I didn’t know if I could handle it,” says Brie Larson, then 
laughs. “Now I’ve got a good therapist.” 

Audiences have seen flashes of that honesty and humor 
in the 26-year-old’s supporting work (she plays Amy 
Schumer’s “normal” married sister in Trainwreck), but industry 
people have been predicting stardom for Larson ever since her 
appearance in 2013’s Short Term 12, where her startlingly real 
presence felt like a tlirowback to seventies-era actresses like Sissy 
Spacek and Jessica Lange. Now Larson gracefully takes the lead 
in Room, a tautly hopeful adaptation of Emma Donoghue’s best 
seller about a tough, resilient mother and her five-year-old son, 
who are held hostage. To prepare, the actress had to eat a special 
“malnutrition” diet, stay confined to her house for a month, and 
go half a year with no direct sunlight. “If we were going to teU this 
story, I wanted us to get as close to the truth as we could,” she saya 
When we meet at Night -i- Market, an edgy Thai restaurant in 
West Hollywood, the open-faced Los Angeleno couldn’t be sun- 
nier in a sky-blue Madewell dress. Larson always knew she had 
a calling — at six she told her mom, “I know what my dharma is: 
It’s to be an actor” — and in her mid-teens, she began devouring 
European art films, including the scandalous Swedish film I Am 
Curious — Yellow: “It blew my mind because the heroine is so raw 
and real and naked.” 

“Some actors make a show of their intensity,” says Room’s 
director, Lenny Abrahamson, who last directed Michael Eass- 
bender in the wondrously strange Frank. “Brie does somethmg 
better — she’s both deep awiilight.” 

On the day we meet, Larson is about to begin arduous 
physical training to star opposite Tom Hiddleston in the 
adventure blockbuster Kong: Skull Island. “The next time 
you see me,” she says with a comic flex of her arms, “I’ll be 
super-ripped. ” — j.p. 



HONESTLY, 

THOUGH 

THE ACTRESS, 
IN A DEREK LAM 
DRESS AND A 
BOSS SHIRT. 



Fall's standout memoirs trace the 
origins of creativity. A journey to 
self-possession and a portrait of an 
era, Hunger Makes Me a Modern 
Girl (Riverhead) is Sleater-Kinney 
icon and Portlandia cocreator 
Carrie Brownstein’s sharply drawn 
observation of the musician’s life, 
indelible as a song. Actress Mary- 
Louise Parker explores a series 
of defining encounters with men, 
from a father “heavy on the dream 
space" to the cabbie who witnessed 


LIm's Less 
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the aftermath of her worst breakup, 
in the bruisingly honest Dear Mr. 

You (Scribner). A childhood with an 
adored, peripatetic father spurred 
Gloria Steinem to choose adventure 
and activism over security, as she 
recounts in My Life on the Road 
(Random House). The only girl 
among six brothers, Chicago-born 
author and poet Sandra Cisneros 
describes finding a sense of 
belonging in like-minded authors— 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Marguerite 
Duras— and travel, including the 
Greek cottage where she wrote her 
first novel, in A House of My Own 
(Knopf). Nobel Prize-winning author 
and screenwriter Patrick Modiano 
recalls his post-WWII Paris youth in 
Pedigree (Yale), filled with the kind 
of live-by-their-wits characters who 
inform his work. Family is destiny 
for former Charlie Hebdo cartoonist 
Riad Sattouf, whose rivetingly fraught 


graphic memoir. The Arab of the 
Future (Metropolitan), a runaway 
hit in France, recalls the dueling 
ideologies of his French mother 
and Syrian-nationalist father. 

A contentious but close relationship 
with a bluestocking mother is at the 
heart of Antonia Fraser’s My History 
(Nan A. Talese/Doubleday), which 
traces the biographer’s journey 
from anxious deb to acclaimed 
author. A brilliant father’s secret— 
and a mother’s effort to maintain 
the delusion— shadows Matthew 
Spender’s A House in St. John's 
Wood (FSG). The volcanic shifts of the 
sixties and thrilling tumult of British 
theater provide the backdrop for 
dramatist and director David Hare’s 
The Blue Touch Paper (Norton), 
a master class in how private 
reckonings sometimes find their 
greatest resonance on the stage. And 
from a contemporary luminary of the 
form, Mary Karr’s The Art of Memoir 
(Harper) examines our enduring 
drive to make memory speak, and to 
“wring some truth from this godawful 
mess of a single life.’’— megan o'grady 
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Fashion’s NEW MUSES vKidly 
conceptual EIMNG SPACES — inspire 
EAEL’s luxurious WOOES and TWEEDS, 
exquisite printed EROCKS.and 
Pop A t COATS to follow their hold lead. 




BACKGROUND 

The seriousness of 
blue monochrome is 
eniivened by a dancing 
jet-biacktassei earring. 
Caroiine Trentini wears 
a DKNY scuba-jersey 
puliover ($235), wooi 
turtieneck ($235), and 
skirt ($255): puiioverat 
Bloomingdaie's stores, 
turtieneck and skirt 
at DKNY stores. Tom 
Ford earrings. Interior 
by Doug Meyer Studio. 

Fashion Editor: 

Tonne Goodman. 



SHE'S ELECTRIC 


Densely pigmented 
ultramarine— whether 
worn head to toe or 
styled floor to ceiling— 
imparts a soulful, 
moody elegance 
offset by flashes of 
flame-red (or liquid 
silver). Loewe silk-tech 
jacket ($2,350), suede 
skirt ($4,990), and 
belt: Loewe, Miami. 
Michael Kors Collection 
turtleneck dickey 
(appears throughout). 

Nicholas Kirkwood 
for Roksanda pumps. 
Interior by Ghislaine 
Vifias. Details, see 
In This Issue. 



LIGHTNING 

STRIKES 

The bold color story 
of a mandarin lounge is 
further electrified by tiger 
stripes that zig and zag. 
Christopher Kane coat, 
$2,855: Saks Fifth Avenue 
stores. Marni earrings. 

BEAUTY NOTE 
Give strobing a custom 
spin. Sephora Collection 
Radiant Luminizing Drops 
can be applied alone or 
mixed with your favorite 
skin-care products for a 
multidimensional glow. 



COUNTER 

INTELLIGENCE 

Who says housework 
has to be dull? Sunshine- 
bright houndstooth adds 
a sparkling finish to the 
ketchup-and-mustard 
tones of a lively kitchen/ 
dining ensemble— just 
make sure your rubber 
gloves are on trend as well. 
Miu Miu dress, $2,420; 
select Miu Miu boutiques. 
Maison Margiela gloves. 
Details, see In This Issue. 




INTERIOR BY DOUG MEYER STUDIO. ARTWORK; JEfF CHIEN-HSING LIAO. 
VIEW OF MIDTOWN FROM GEHRY BUILDING. 2012. 



QUANTUM LEAP 

Lavishly crimson-hued 
textures and space- 
age finishes are the 
countdown; the slick 
thigh-high boots and 
swinging dress are the 
blastoff. Dior wool dress 
($4,400) and stretch 
patent-leather boots; 
Dior boutiques. Jennifer 
Fisher earrings. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
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EARNING 
YOUR SPOTS 

Graphic architectural 
details set the backdrop 
for eye-popping, sporty 
separates in Yayoi 
Kusama-worthy prints. 
Bottega Veneta wool coat, 
silk-crepe shirt ($1,200), 
pants ($1,350), and 
belt: (800)845-6790. 



OPTICAL 

ALLUSIONS 

Futuristic 
renderings iend 
perspective to a 
gallery-ready frock 
that's equal parts 
checkerboard, 
checkered flag, and 
psychedelic trip. 
Valentino crepe 
dress; Valentino 
boutiques. Marni 
earrings. Derek 
Lam patent-leather 
heels. Details, see 
In This Issue. 
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HALL OF FLAME 

A highly ornamental 
corridor inspires 
elegantly playful 
sartorial touches— like 
a surprising orange 
lining on a prim tweed 
frock. Roksanda dress 
($2,250), silk-knit 
top ($795), belt, 
and socks: dress at 
net-a-po rter.com, 
top at roksanda.com. 

Miu Miu shoes. 


INTERIORS BY GHISLAINE VINAS AND (OPPOSITE) DOUG MEYER STUDIO 



BLOCK PARTY 

A splashy 
backdrop provides 
a fluid foil to a 
Pop-like patchwork 
shift in regimented 
suede. Edun 
dress, $1,795: 
net-a-porter.com. 
Marni earrings. 
Details, see 
In This Issue. 




SATURATED 

SOLUTION 


a forest green- 


and-Santa red 


bedroom are a 
lush counterpoint 
toarts-and-crafts 
embroidery in 
delicate shades o1 
moss and sky blui 
Peter Pilottodresi 
$3,900: similar 
style at Bergdorf 
Goodman, NYC. 
Perez Sanzearrin 
Jennifer Fisher rir 
Derek Lam boots. 


INTERIORS BY DOUG MEYER STUDIO. ARTWORK (LEFT): KATHERINE WOLKOFF. FROM NOCTURNE SERIES. 





RUNNING 
WITH IT 

When your walls are 
simply dripping with 
presence, better to 
work with it in high- 
gloss cire packing a 
coordinated, graphic 
punch. Pradacoat 
($4,300), mohair 
sweater ($590), and 
silk shirt ($830): select 
Prada boutiques. 
In this story: hair, 
Orlando Pita for 
Orlo Salon: makeup, 
James Kaliardos. 
Set design. Jack 
Flanagan. Produced 
by Roger Dong for 
GE Projects. Details, 
see In This Issue. 




[What to Wear Where 



DOUBLE OR 
NOTHING 


Snowy feathers, ribbed 
knits, and delicate lace 
work well fora dash 
around artist Joaqufn 
Torres-Garcfa's new 
retrospective, “The 
Arcadian Modern,” at 
MoMAin New York. Edie 
Campbell (far left) wears 
a Celine embroidered- 
wool dress; Celine, NYC. 
Raquel Zimmermann 
wears a Victoria Beckham 
sweater ($1,495) and 
midi dress ($4,500): 
sweater at Bergdorf 
Goodman, NYC, and 
dress at net-a-po rter.com. 
Celine sneakers on both. 


Fashion Editor: 
Camilla Nickerson. 



KICK UP 
YOUR HEELS 

Embrace the lean elegance 
of a pleated skirt for the 
revival of Caryl Churchill's 
Cloud Nine— the legendary 
play about sexual politics 
from colonial Africa to 
seventies-era London— 
in New York. (A shaggy 
coat will come in handy 
afterward.) Andreea 
Diaconu wears a Stella 
McCartney faux-fur coat; 
Stella McCartney, NYC. 

No. 21 skirt, $1,033; Stanley 
Korshak, Dallas. Louis 
Vuitton platform boots. 
Details, see In This Issue. 


B e y o 




Pal 


Ivory pleats, washed-out knits, 
and off-white filigrees — styled 
with a casual, slightly rough- 
around-the-edges air — illuminate 
the wav into fall and hevond. 

t/ %J 

Photographed hy David Sims. 



THE RIGHT 
INGREDIENTS 

Daywearismadeall 
the more lively by the 
combination of an 
elongating graphic skirt 
and a bold cable-knit. 

Sport the mix while 
listening to chef Alice 
Waters in discussion with 
New York Times food 
editor Sam Sifton at the 
TimesCenter in New York. 
Sportmax wool sweater, 
$595: Sportmax, NYC. 
Proenza Schouler pleated 
skirt, $1,650; Proenza 
Schouler, NYC. Demylee 
sweater (on head). Calvin 

Klein Collection bag. 



DEUX OR DIE 


Channel athletic vibes 
with sporty hems 
and slouchy warm-up 
knits— and cheer on 
your favorite team 
in baseball's World 
Series while doing 
so. FAR left: Sacai 
sweater dress, $2,230: 
Bergdorf Goodman, 
NYC. left: Nina Ricci 
wool sweater, $1,790; 
Bergdorf Goodman, 
NYC. MonclerE skirt, 
$1,210: moncler 
.com. Louis Vuitton 
boots. Details, see 
In This Issue. 



EASY BREEZY 

High-top trainers add 
a step of cosmopolitan 
cool, while an around- 
the-walst jumper 
layers In the casual— a 
perfect combination 
for a weekend at 
Casa Fayette, the 
new boutique hotel In 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
Mexico, from the owners 
of Manhattan's Hotel 
Americano. Derek Lam 
pleated dress, $3,665; 
dereklam.com. Altuzarra 
sweater (tied around 
waist), $1,195: fwrd.com. 

BEAUTY NOTE 
Amplify basics with 




IVORY TOWER 

This lace dress is part 
ladylike, part louche— 
and when paired with 
combat boots, it's a 
fantastically cool pick 
for gig-hopping at the 
CMJ Music Marathon 
in New York this month. 
Burberry macrame 
lace-and-mesh dress, 
$4,095: burberry 
.com. Tempest -r 
Bentley sweater 
(held in hand), $825: 
tempestbentley.com. 





KINETIC 

SCULPTURE 

Unraveled, outsize, and 
slinky: Consider all of 
these attributes when 
putting together your 
art-fair wardrobe this 
season. Start the circuit 
at Frieze London— 
you'll be your own 
walking gallery. Calvin 
Klein Collection chenille 
peacoat; Calvin Klein 
Collection, NYC. Dior silk 





dress: Dior boutiques. 



ONE-TWO PUNCH 

Crisp fall days seem to be 
made for Aran knits. 
Take your pick and settle in 
for a screening of Pan, the 
reimagining of Peter Pan's 
fabled trek to Neverland 
starring Hugh Jackman, 
Amanda Seyfried, and 
Cara Delevingne. far left: 
Alexander Wang sweater, 
$2,100: Alexander Wang, 
NYC. Marni leather skirt, 
$4,270: Marni boutiques. 
left: Vera Wang Collection 
sweater, $1,895: Vera Wang, 
NYC. Christopher Kane 
pleated dress, $1,750: Saks 
Fifth Avenue stores. In this 
story: hair, Paul Hanlon: 
makeup, Lucia Pieroni 
for Cle de Peau Beaute. 
Details, see In This Issue. 





In Tom Hooper’s highly anticipated The Danish Girl, Eddie Redmayne stars 
opposite Alicia Vikander as the artist turned transgender pioneer Lili Elbe 
By Nathan Heller. Photographed hy Annie Leihovitz. 




LIFE STUDY 

In the couple’s 
Copenhagen studio, the 
artist Einar Wegener 
(Redmayne) poses 
for his wife, Gerda 
(VIkander). The 
actress describes the 
film as "a love story 
about learning to love 
yourself." All costumes 
by Paco Delgado. 

Fashion Editor: 
Tonne Goodman. 





lie transformation starts 
with changes in the skin 
tone, soft pink on the upper 
cheeks, lipstick. The nose 
is a small challenge, but the 
peachy coloring is helpful, 
and the freckles are, too. 
Casual observers might see 
overpainting, orUlusionism, 
or embellishment. To both 
the artist and the subject, 
though, the work is more 
akin to sculpture by relief: a 
technique of wearing away the well-known features of the male 
face to reveal the contours of a female countenance beneath. 

It’s early Tuesday afternoon at London’s Elstree Studios, 
and, in a little dressing room just off the soundstage, Jan 
Sewell, a makeup artist with a chic white bob, is putting 
the final touches on Eddie Redmayne’s face. Redmayne 
and Sewell have worked together closely over the past few 
years — she exacted the slow, progressive changes that ad- 
vanced Stephen Elawking’s AES in The Theory of Every- 
thing, which earned Redmayne his first 
Academy, BAETA, SAG, and Golden 
Globe awards this year — and they’ve de- 
veloped what she calls “a complete short- 
hand.” Is the person who emerges from 
that wig too self-aware? Does this color 
distract from a delicate expression? The 
goal is to create a body that, working be- 
tween the actual and the imagined, joins 
the actor’s form to a physique the charac- 
ter would know to be her own. 

A few days earlier, in London, Red- 
mayne finished shooting his last scenes 
for The Danish Girl, based on the 2000 
historical novel by David Ebershoff The movie was directed 
by Tom Hooper {Les Mish-ables, The King’s Speech), and 
it follows the real-life transition of Lili Elbe, bom as Einar 
Wegener in late-nineteenth century Denmark, as she un- 
dergoes some of the very first sex-reassignment surgeries. 
The stages of LiU’s transformation, though, were more than 
a performance alone could convey, so Sewell helped define 
them, with a light touch. “If I put a lot of makeup on, he 
would look like a man with makeup,” she says. “I reshaped 
his mouth by taking away the comers and giving him more 
of a feminme pout.” 

Now, in the makeup room, Sewell is brushing out a 
bold red wig. Many transgender women have said they 
experienced a period of hyperfeminization when they first 
appeared publicly as female — “It’s your first moment to 
express yourself,” Redmayne says — and Sewell decided that 
Lili would wear the loud wig at first. (Later, as the character 
settles into womanhood, Redma 3 me’s wigs grow more natu- 
ralistic.) Now he wears a tomato-red lip, though that, too, 
will be subdued as LiU finds herself 

“Can I drink, Jan? Can I have a coffee?” Redmajme asks, 
staring at his reflection. He looks vacant and empty: This 
body-between-bodies is not his, and he has not yet entered 
into character. 

“Yes, I’ll redo the lips, don’t worry — we can’t have you 
fainting.” She smiles wryly, then steps back for a moment, as 


if scrutinizmg a canvas. Eussily, she works over the edges of 
the wig. “Just a little powder, and then you’re good.” 

Ebershoff’s novel concerns art as much as gender: Both 
Einar and Iris wife, Gerda (Alicia Vikander), were accom- 
plished painters. He had found early success with his haunt- 
ing, refined landscapes, and she, a portraitist, had studied 
under him at the Royal Danish Academy of Eine Arts. Near 
the start of the movie, we see them working in their studio, 
she on her big, vivacious canvases and he on his small, con- 
trolled ones. Hurrying to finish a portrait of a young woman, 
Gerda asks Einar to pose as her female subject. 

“Will you try on the stockings and shoes?” 

“You will not teU anyone about this.” 

The experience is, for Einar, more than a bizarre artistic 
task. He begins dressing as a woman often: first apparently 
in the spirit of creative support (Gerda’s portraits of Lili 
are her first great commercial success, allowing the couple 
to move to Paris) and later for self-realization. “What I read 
was an incredibly passionate love story about two artists,” 
Redmayne says; Vikander describes the film as “a love story 
about learning to love yourself” 

In Erance, Gerda is celebrated as a fashionable Art Nou- 
veau painter. (In real life, she contributed 
work to early issues of Vogue. ) Lili, now 
living as herself, abandons painting. In the 
film, she begins chastely courting a young 
man (played by Ben Whishaw); Gerda, 
for her part, grows close to one of Einar’s 
friends (Matthias Schoenaerts). Trying 
to realize her female body, Lili undergoes 
risky constructive surgeries without anti- 
biotics. “She talks about her transition in 
terms of these two versions of herself — 
she needed to find a language at the time 
to say what it felt like,” Hooper says. In 
real life, Lili died, in her late 40s, of com- 
plications from her final operation. 

Ebershoff, the author of two other acclaimed Iristorical 
novels, is vice president and executive editor at Random 
House; he stumbled on Lili’s story while paging through 
a book on gender theory. “I remember thinking. Wait a 
minute — LiU Elbe is a pioneer, but I’ve never heard of her,” 
he say& “She was a woman who did something profoundly 
courageous and important, and yet when I first encountered 
her name, history had mostly forgotten her.” 

The movie arrives in theaters this November, and the tim- 
ing couldn’t be better. At a moment when the trans experience 
has its own powerful voices — Caitljm Jenner, Laveme Cox, 
Transparent, Tangerine, About Ray — the movie begins the 
long project of Iristoricizing trans life, tracing the roots of 
its cultural heritage and celebrating its complexities. “I think 
it’s wonderful that, through her, there’s been a spotlight on a 
civil rights movement,” Redma 5 me says of Jenner. “But her 
story is a very specific one, and there are many trans women, 
particularly women of color, who have seen other extremea” 
Rising from the makeup chair now, Redmayne heads 
into the studio, where he is to be photographed as Lili. The 
hardest moment in the course of shooting The Danish Girl, 
he says, was stepping onto the set in female form and sensing 
the eyes of gaffers and electricians gauging the persuasive- 
ness of his appearance. “It was a feeling that, apparently, 
women are substantiaUy more used to,” he says. “That was 



“There’s a certain 
gender fluidity to 
Eddie, ’’says Tom 
Hooper. “He has this 
extraordinary 
translucency this 
wav his emotion can 
come through ” 


incredibly nerve-racking, and yet it must be nothing like 
what it’s like for a trans woman the first time she goes out.” 

On the soundstage, someone has put on a recording of 
Chopin to set the haute hoheme mood. Big, umbrellaed 
photography lamps are sounding their two-tone report — 
bang-squeak! bang-squeak! — and the soundstage flashes 
with each crack. Hooper is standing by, an observer in 
jeans and a tidy oxford shirt; Redmayne is costumed in a 
lush green- velvet dress. 

“For the character of Einar, we had to make an Edward- 
ian, very austere and severe, person trapped in his body,” 
Paco Delgado, the Aim’s costume designer, explains. “Then, 
when Lili was coming to life, we had to start opening up the 
palette — it became warmer. We were very lucky because the 
twenties oflered a very good shape if you had an androgynous 
body.” Using period fabrics, Delgado, the designer for Pedro 
Almodovar’s The Skin I Live In, created some loose, quest- 
ingly epicene suits to help define the phases of Lili’s transition. 

Redma 3 me is taU, but as a woman in heels, he is even taller. 
For a moment, with the lights on him and the lens gaping, 
he looks uncertain. Sewell rushes forward and makes a 
small adjustment: She lets loose a couple of curls of the 
wig, so they descend onto his face. As she 
darts back out of view, Redmayne alights 
on the edge of the couch, brings a hand up 
to Iris ear, and gazes searchingly toward the 
camera. He is no longer recognizable as a 
33 -year-old man; suddenly, the flash strikes 
his face and the transformation is complete. 

Three weeks into shooting for The Danish 
Girl, Redma 5 me flew to L. A. from London. 

The next evening, around 5:00 a.m. British 
time, he clambered onto the stage of the Dol- 
by Theater in a midnight-blue Alexander 
McQueen tuxedo to accept the Oscar for Best 
Actor from Cate Blanchett. “I will promise you I will look 
after Irim!” he said of the trophy in a breatlrless baritone, half 
Alec Guinness, half Bob Cratchit. On Monday, he touched 
down back in London and went directly from the airport to 
the studio. “We had some decorations on his trailer,” Vikan- 
der says. “He went straight to the set and just did this killer 
scene. I was so amazed about how he was able to close every- 
tlring off and get tumiel vision and go right back to Iris part in 
the way he did. He’s all about the work, that guy.” 

Given the accolades that flowed from Redmayne’s meta- 
morphosis as Stephen Hawking, it’s tempting to see Lili 
as a role seeking to follow on that success. And yet his in- 
volvement in The Danish Girl long predated his Hawking 
performance. Hooper had thought of Redmayne from the 
start — “There’s a certain gender fluidity about Eddie,” he 
says; “he has this extraordinary translucency, this way his 
emotion can come tlirougli” — and passed him the screenplay 
when they worked together on Les Miserahles. 

“I read it while I was busy singing Marius, trjdng to get a 
note out of my poky vocal cords,” Redmayne explains over 
coffee one morning. We are sitting at a table by the window 
in Terry’s Cafe, a small, old-style luncheonette — red-check- 
ered oilcloth, Cumberland sausage and eggs — in London’s 
Southwark district, where Redmayne has lived for nine yeara 
He’s a loyal customer, friendly with Terry’s son, Austin, who 
has quietly upscaled his father’s menu to keep pace with the 


area’s development. Even in person, Redmayne is boyish. 
His chestnut hair is tousled upward, and he’s dressed in a 
black denim jacket, ecru T-shirt, slip-on sneakera He speaks 
not in a stream of thought but in braids, dropping one idea 
mid-sentence to begin another, twisting that around a third, 
then taking up the first strand once more. 

Lni is not the first woman Redma 5 me has played. He went 
from female roles at Eton to his big break on the professional 
London stage, as Viola in Twelfth Night, in 2002: “a cisgender 
male playing a cisgender female playing a cisgender male!” 
But he found pla 3 dng a trans woman in transition “completely 
different” than the cross-dressing of a Shakespeare comedy. 
“I was sort of astounded by my own ignorance,” he saya He 
undertook, along with the rest of the cast, a careful course 
of reading, starting from Man into Woman, a 1933 account 
of Lili’s life drawn from her papers (though it’s thought that 
Niels Hoyer, the editor, touched up the material). They read 
Jan Morris’s landmark memoir of transitioning. Conundrum 
(“a brilliant piece of writing — to my mind, it should be part 
of the established canon of great literature,” Hooper says), 
and works on gender theory. Redmayne made a special point 
of seeking the experiences of living trans people, too. “Across 
the board, all of the people from the trans 
community I’ve met have been so open with 
the idea that any question is a good one,” he 
says. “That sense of education is also what’s 
going on in the world at this moment.” 

The research Altered up onto the screen. 
The changing chemistry between Lili and 
Gerda is the main delight of Hooper’s film, 
as Redmayne manages to go from an awk- 
ward, goose-necked man to a swanlike wom- 
an who is, at last, comfortable in her skin: 
“Tom allowed me freedom, so I could work 
out what angles worked, what angles didn’t. 
You’re not shooting chronologically. It’s a 
delicate thing.” Vikander, in perhaps her most astonishingly 
frank and intimate performance, makes Gerda as arresting 
a figure as Lili, and as brave a character, too. “I was sort of 
worried about finding someone who could match Eddie,” 
Hooper says. “Alicia was that person.” 

After ordering our second coffees in paper cups (“Austin, 
can I borrow a spoon, mate?”), Redmayne and I set out 
along the gentle bend of Great Suffolk Street. “What I like 
about this neighborhood is that it’s so central — I can cycle 
into the West End when I’m doing theater — ^wMle at the same 
time it’s this extraordinary Dickensian part of London that 
had a lot of serious hits in the BUtz,” Redmayne says. “It has 
this strange mixture of old and new.” 

Up Toulmin Street, he pauses to point out a brick primary 
school that’s in fact named after Charles Dickens. Nearby 
is the apartment where Redmayne was based throughout 
the early years of his career — a precocious stage ascent 
that carried him from TIk Goat, or Who Is Sylvia?, in 2004, 
to Richard II, even as he earned attention on the interna- 
tional screen for My Week with Marilyn. Today, Redma 3 me 
is near the front of a bevy of young British leading men 
(Benedict Cumberbatch, Tom Hiddleston, Tom Sturridge, 
Ben Whishaw, and on) captivating Holl 3 wood and shining 
onstage. Redmayne is currently preparing to play “a magic 
zoologist” in Fantastic Beasts and Where to Find Them, a 
screenplaybyJ.K. Rowling set continued on page 312 


“What I read 
was an incredibly 
passionate story 
about two artists,” 
says Redmayne, 
who first saw the 
script when he was 
filming Les Mis 



TAKING 
A STAND 

‘‘Lili did something 
profoundly 
courageous, and 
yet history had 
mostly forgotten 
her,” says David 
Ebershoff, on 
whose novel the 
movie is based. 



FINE 

PORTRAIT 

"I reshaped Eddie’s 
mouth by taking 
away the corners 
and giving him 
more of a feminine 
pout,” says the film's 
makeup artist, 

Jan Sewell. 












TEA FOR TWO 

The couple moves to 
Paris, where Gerda's 
paintings of Lili bring 
herfurther acclaim. 
In this story: hair 
and makeup, Jan 
Sewell. Photographed 
at Elstree Studios. 
Production design. 
Eve Stewart. Details, 
see In This Issue. 







Making spaceships and electric 
supercars isn’t enough for Elon Musk. 
Meghan Daum meets the entrepreneur 
who wants to save the world. 
Photographed hy Annie Leibovitz. 

T he name sounds like a men’s cologne. 

Or a type of ox. It sounds possibly 
made up. But then, so much about 
Elon Musk seems the creation of a fic- 
tion writer — and not necessarily one 
committed to realism. At 44, Musk 
is both superstar entrepreneur and 
mad scientist. Sixteen years after co- 
founding a company called X.com 
that would, following a merger, go on to become PayPal, 
he’s launched the electric carmaker Tesla Motors and the 
aerospace manufacturer SpaceX, which are among the 
most closely watched — some would say obsessed-over — 
companies in the world. He has been compared to the Chris- 
tian Grey character in Fifty Shades of Grey, though not as 
often as he’s been called “the real Tony Stark,” referring to the 
playboy tech entrepreneur whose alter ego. Iron Man, rescues 
the universe from various manifestations of evil. 

Hie Iron Man comparison is, strangely, as apt as it is hyper- 
bolic, since Musk has the boyish air of a nascent superhero 
and says his ultimate aim is to save humanity from what he 
sees as its eventual and unavoidable demise — from any num- 
ber of causes, carbon consumption high among them. (As it 
happens, he met with Robert Downey, Jr., to discuss the Tony 
Stark role, and liis factory doubled as the villain’s hideaway in 
Iron Man 2. ) To this end he’s building his own rockets, envi- 
sioning a future in which we colonize Mars, funding research 
aimed at keeping artificial mtelligence beneficial to humanity, 
and making Uthium-ion electric batteries that might, one day, 
put the mtemal-combustion engine out to pasture. 

There are signs that he’s succeeding. Despite its $100,000 
price tag and the inherent complications of owning an elec- 
tric vehicle, Tesla’s Model S is now among the best-selling 
luxury sedans in North America (a sport-utnity vehicle called 
the Model X has been breathlessly awaited for years and is 
reportedly due tlris fall). Musk’s detailed concept for a Irigh- 
speed transportation system dubbed the Hyperloop, which 
could conceivably move passengers between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in 30 minutes, has become a source of great 
public anticipation and fascination — even though it remains 
largely theoretical at this point. A very real energy-service 
company called SolarCity, which Musk helped get off the 
ground and for which he serves as chairman, has been de- 
scribed as a possible existential threat to big utility companiea 
Of all his ventures, though, it’s SpaceX, which Musk 
founded because he was frustrated with the pace and cost 

SPACE INVADER 

Musk, in a SpaceX prototype helmet, believes his company will 
be able to send passengers to Mars in approximately ten years. 
Sittings Editor: Sara Moonves. 
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of government-sponsored space exploration, that feels the 
grandest and, by definition, the most otherworldly. Even 
with a string of setbacks (most recently the doomed launch 
of the Falcon 9 cargo rocket, which blew apart shortly after 
takeolf last June — on Musk’s forty-fourth birthday, no less), 
the company seems poised to grow into a major force in the 
aerospace industry. Tins is thanks largely to a pair of con- 
tracts with NASA totaling up to S 5. 7 billion to deliver cargo 
(which SpaceX has done seven times) and eventually crew 
members to the International Space Station. 

“From a financial perspective, SpaceX is probably the 
most secure of his companies,” says New York Times busi- 
ness writer and longtime Musk observer Andrew Ross Sor- 
kin. “And that is because the government is handing over 
real hard cash for it to do what it does. Even if it turned 
out to be a company that just worked for the government, 
could it be the next Eockheed Martin? It’s not out of the 
realm of possibility.” 

I meet Musk in his office pod in the 
nearly 500,000-square-foot, white slab of 
a building in Hawthorne, California, that 
houses SpaceX’s headquarters and facto- 
ry. Dwarfed only by the looming presence 
of nearby LAX airport, the facility is a 
paean to the discipline required to main- 
tain the clean lines of minimalism while 
also miming a mega-scale manufacturing 
operation. The factory floor is a gleam- 
ing, grinding explosion of moving pieces. 

Work happens around the clock, with ro- 
bots zinging tirelessly back and forth on 
assembly lines, 3-D printers carving out 
metal sections for rocket engines, and engineers sitting at 
monitors in a mission-control room preparing for upcoming 
launches. There are 3,500 employees here and a discernible air 
of secrecy. No photos are allowed. Outside in the lobby, every 
time a visitor or employee presses through the glass doors, a 
watchful janitor steps in to wipe away any print marks. 

Musk’s physical presence is a bit like the building’s — 
blocky and imposing, tidy without being fussy. Well over 
six feet tall, he’s broad in the shoulders, giant in the hands, 
and appears not just clean shaven but thoroughly scmbbed. 
He’s dressed in jeans and a black T-shirt. His desk, which is 
made of a polished aerospace-grade aluminum, is immacu- 
late and uncluttered save for photos of his five sons from 
his first marriage, to Justine Musk — eleven-year- old twins 
and nine-year-old triplets. (His current wife is the English 
actress Talulah Riley.) 

“Hopefully when they grow up we’U be in the process of 
becoming a multiplanet civilization,” he says of his boys. 
“Hopefully we’ll have a small base on Mars. . . . Going 
there slowly would take six months. I think we can shorten 
that journey to three.” 

This is how Musk talks — ^like a science-fiction writer, or at 
least the science-fiction fan he was as a kid and remains today 
(current reading: the late Scottish writer Iain M. Banks). 
Friends and observers often talk about him operating on a 
massive scale, as thougli his life’s perimeter exceeds normal 
human bounda 

“He is the most impressive out-of-the-box thinker I know,” 
says the writer Walter Isaacson, president of the Aspen 
Institute. “There’s no shortage of people with a vision for 


the future,” adds Bill Gates. “What makes Elon exceptional 
is his ability to make his come true.” 

The outsize visions Musk entertains make an odd juxta- 
position with his manner, which is soft-spoken, precise, and, 
above aU, considered. Though he sometimes comes across as 
not entirely comfortable in his own skin — he fidgets when 
not engaged in deeply concentrated work — he appears to be 
remarkably at ease with silence and will take long pauses to 
think before he speaks. 

The pauses are especially long when the conversation 
turns to his private Ufe. His marriage to Riley, whom he wed 
in 2010, divorced in 2012, and remarried in 2013, almost 
came to an end yet again when the couple filed for divorce 
last New Year’s Eve. But they reunited over the summer, 
just days before the divorce was finalized. “Right under the 
wire,” Riley says when I speak to her. “We told the lawyers 
we’d changed our minds. It was the same lawyers we’ve had 
all along, so I think they’re used to us by now.” 

A recently published biography by tech 
writer Ashlee Vance, which Musk partici- 
pated in reluctantly and minimally, has 
drawn attention for portraying Musk 
as Asperger’s-ish in his interpersonal 
dealings (on the subject of dating, Vance 
wrote that Musk asked him, “How much 
time does a woman want a week? Maybe 
ten hours?”) and occasionally tyranni- 
cal as a boss. One ex-employee claimed 
Musk upbraided him in an email for 
missing work in order to attend the birth 
of his child. Musk tells me he did no such 
thing and that the employee has never 
been able to produce the alleged email. 

“If anything. I’ve always been incredibly supportive of 
people having children,” Musk tells me. “Before the com- 
panies grew so large, I actually personally wrote notes of 
congratulations to employees who had babies.” Musk also 
takes issue with the book’s depiction of the way his former 
assistant left the company — “It seems I summarily fired 
her after twelve years, and that simply is not true” — and is 
in the process of composing a response, possibly for The 
Hufiington Post, setting the record straight. 

Amid the chatter around the biography. Musk’s first wife, 
Justine, posted an observation to the Web forum Quora that 
quickly went viral: “Extreme success results from an extreme 
personality and comes at the cost of many other things.” 
There was little doubt about whom she was writing, and the 
media buzzed with speculation into Musk’s personal aflhirs. 
But Musk has no quarrel with her basic premise. “You’re not 
going to create revolutionary cars or rockets on 40 hours a 
week,” he tells me. “It just won’t work. Colonizing Mars isn’t 
going to happen on 40 hours a week.” 

That Musk has managed to parlay a tableau of boy- 
hood fantasies — cars, rockets, the idea of life on other 
planets — into a billion-dollar enterprise is, of course, inte- 
gral to his mystique. So is the fact that in 2008, when both 
companies were in free fall during the stock-market crisis 
and auto bailout, he shocked investors and the tech world 
by pouring his entire personal savings into rescuing Tesla. 
Despite a firm rooting in the Silicon Valley ecosystem — 
Tesla’s factory is in Fremont, California, and Musk spends 
two to three days a week in the Bay Area — his interests 


“As we strive 
for enlightenment, 
we better understand 
what questions to 
ask about the universe. 

It seems like 
there’s a fundamental 
good in that” 



CAPSULE COLLECTION 

The entrepreneur, photographed in the engineering modei of the SpaceX Crew Dragon, 
the company's first manned craft, due for iaunch in 2017. 


occupy a notably different sphere from the market-driven 
preoccupations of many tech entrepreneurs. 

“He gets tagged as the industrialist,” says SpaceX COO 
Gwynne Shotwell, who’s been Musk’s right-hand woman at 
the company nearly since its inception. “But he never starts 
out saying, ‘I want to make a billion dollars.’ He says, ‘We 
have to fix the fossil-fuel industry’ He is all about making a 
world — and not necessarily t/re world — better for humana” 

s with most comic book-hero origin sto- 
ries, Musk’s childhood was shadowed in 
some measure of darknesa Growing up 
in apartheid-era South Africa, he was 
profoundly intelligent and ambitious — 
at age fifteen, he started an arcade busi- 
ness with his brother and cousin; they 
got it aU the way to the city zoning phase before their parents 
found out and pulled the plug — but also socially awkward 
at school. He had a terrible time with bullies and was once 
beaten up so badly that he was taken to the hospital. 

“South Africa was quite a violent place,” he says. “There 
was a level of violence growing up that wouldn’t be tolerated 
in any Tkmerican school. It was like Lord of the Flies. There 
were a couple of gangs that were pretty evil, and they picked 
their victims and I was one of them. I think part of what set 
them off was that I ended up sticking up for this one kid who 
they were relentless on. And that made me a target.” 


His parents divorced when he was nine, and Musk and 
his brother, Kimbal, eventually went to live with their fa- 
ther, Errol, an engineer. (His sister, Tosca, remained with 
their mother.) Though Kimbal told Vance that their father 
gave them “a very emotionally challenging upbringing,” the 
Musks keep discussions about Errol to a minimum. 

“Everyone has tough parents,” Kimbal tells me from his 
home in Boulder. “The public seems interested in our experi- 
ence with our father, but people should let it go. We’ve let it 
go. We’ve gotten past it.” 

Asked what Elon was like as a child, his mother, Maye 
Musk, says only that he was “happy” and “a normal boy 
with his siblings and cousina” 

Musk himself tells a different story, saying that he was 
in an “existential crisis” from roughly the ages of eleven to 
fifteen, struggling with “What’s the point of it all?” kinds 
of questiona “I read a lot of books, and it didn’t sound like 
anything really had the answer to what’s the meaning of 
life,” Musk says. “And then it’s like, ‘Is it all meaningless?’ 
I was reading Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, and it was ter- 
rible. No one should read them. It’s too depressing. They 
were not happy people.” 

The answer eventually came (as it does for many dis- 
affected teenage boys, even those not reading Nietzsche) 
through the cult 1979 novel The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy, by Douglas Adams, a writer known, perhaps not 
coincidentally, for his interest continued on page 312 
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BLUE BELLE 

Nyong'o stars in 
December's Star 
Wars: The Force 
Awakens as a 
pirate named Maz 
Kanata. Givenchy 
by RiccardoTisci 
Haute Couture lace 
dress, earrings, 
and bag. Tiffany 
& Co. necklace. 
Photographed at 
Bouillon Racine. 
Fashion Editor: 
Tonne Goodman. 
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4 Paris, 

, -JeT’aime 

The dazzling Kenyan actress Liipita Nyong’o samples the fall couture collections 
and talks to Plum Sykes about fame, family and her four new acting projects. 
Photographed hy Mert Alas and Marcus Piggott. 




“It didn't ring 
true," Lupita 
says of being 
discouraged to act 
in Kenya because 
of her skin tone. In 
Elsa’s apartment 
in the Schiaparelli 
couture house, 
Lupita wears a 
Schiaparelli Haute 
Couture velvet 
dress. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
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t’s the Monday morning of Paris Cou- 
ture Week, and Lupita Nyong’o appears, 
right on time, from the elevator of Le 
Bristol hotel. Never mind that she’s come 
direct from a trip to her native Kenya, 
which she just happened to combine 
with an elephant-saving mission. Or that 
her flight landed only a few hours ago. 
Or that all her bags were lost en route. 
She is wearing a dramatically sculpted 
scarlet Dior minidress, her short hair is 
teased into a halo and held off her face 
with an Alice band, and her beautiful 
skin gleams with health. As she bounces 
into the lobby, her mirrored, blue-tinted 
Dior sunglasses reflect a roomful of transfixed admirers. 

“Hello-ooo!” she says, her voice deep and warm, as she 
breaks into a gigantic smile. She removes her sunglasses to re- 
veal wide, dark eyes, sprinkled with glittery silver eye shadow. 
Her eyebrows are precision- plucked — no Cara Delevingne 
strays for her. “Really, I’m not tired,” insists Lupita. She’s 
beaming with excitement. This is her first Paris Couture. 

There are few actresses as instantly recognizable as 32 -year- 
old Lupita Nyong’o, who took on the role of the slave girl 
Patsey in Steve McQueen’s 12 Years a Slave while a student 
at Yale — and went on to win an Oscar in 
2014. In one fell swoop Lupita conquered 
Holl 5 wood, seduced the fashion world, and 
found herself shouldering the dreams of an 
entire continent. 

A few minutes later we are crawling 
through traffic, heading to the Dior show at 
the Musee Rodin. Settling herself patiently 
in the back of the car, Lupita tells me, “I 
didn’t know the power of couture until I 
tried on a couture dress. It made me cry.” 

Lupita has an old-school attitude to 
fashion. She calls pants “slacks.” When I joke about this 
with her, she responds, “What can I say? I’m a Pisces. I have 
the soul of an 80-year-old woman inside me.” Long before 
the world was awed by her movie debut and her Oscar 
speech, for which she wore an exquisite baby-blue Prada 
chiffon gown, Lupita was properly turned out. Her first 
memory of fashion was at age five, wearing her “very eight- 
ies red cord miniskirt with suspender straps. Presentation is 
extremely important in Kenya. You dress formally. You can’t 
just wear flip-flops. My mother always had her own style. 
She wore A-Une, tea-length flowery dresses, very well fitting. 
Her nails were always perfectly done.” As a girl in Nairobi, 
Lupita recalls, “salons were a big feature in my life. We 
would go every two weeks to get our hair braided, washed, 
or treated. That’s where I read American, British, and a few 
African magazines. Then I would design my own clothes. In 
Kenya it’s much cheaper to get clothes made than to buy 
them. We would have everything run up by a tailor, or my 
aunt Kitty, who is very creative, would sew things for me.” 

It may seem an unlikely combination, but politics were 
as ever-present in the Nyong’o household as style. Lupita’s 
father, Peter Anyang’ Nyong’o, now a senator, was for a long 
period an opposition politician under the repressive Moi 
regime. He spent three years in self-imposed exile with his 
family in Mexico, where Lupita was bom. 


The Nyong’os returned to Nairobi when Lupita was one. 
The following years she remembers as “scary, but I was at 
an age where you couldn’t fully understand what was hap- 
pening.” Her father was at times detained in jail, once for 
an entire month, and the family “had to destroy a lot of 
his documents. I wasn’t allowed to go to school. We were 
basically locked up in the house. The curtains were shut 
all the time, and we were just burning papers.” She says the 
experience made her resilient. “I was definitely exposed to 
some extreme situations. Tragedy is something that I have 
known and that I have tried to accept as part of life. But I 
don’t dwell on it. . . . OK! I need to powder my nose!” 

We have arrived at the Dior show, and Lupita, her beau- 
tiful nose suitably blotted with custom-blended Lancome 
Miracle Cushion (she is the newest face of Lancome), 
strides confidently across the lawn toward a vast glass- 
house that has been splashed with Pointillism-style dots. 
Photographers snap pictures constantly as she is escorted 
by a gaggle of worshipful Dior publicists to the front row. 

The sublime collection makes me want to throw out 
every single piece of clothing I own. As Lupita walks 
backstage afterward to meet Dior designer Raf Simons, 
she says, “I loved the breeziness of everything, the coats 
thrown over the dresses.” Her favorite piece is a demure. 
New Look-inspired green-and-pink print, A-line silk 
pleated coat. It’s the kind of thing a very, 
very chic Sunday-school teacher might 
have worn circa 1952. “I can work a 
pleat,” adds Lupita. (At Cannes this year 
she did just that, twirling up the red car- 
pet in an emerald-green Gucci dress that 
was a swirl of hundreds of pleats.) Back- 
stage, while the model Rosie Huntington- 
Whiteley and the singer Grimes look 
patiently on, Lupita is greeted with excite- 
ment by Simons. He thinks Lupita is “so 
radiant and seems to take such pleasure in 
playing with fashion.” Next, the actress Emily Blunt, chic 
in white, grasps Lupita’s hand. “I am so thrilled to meet 
you,” she declares. “I am a huge fan. ” 

I can’t think of another actress who has appeared in only 
one major role in an American film and caused quite such 
a stir. (Lupita also played a smaller part in last year’s Liam 
Neeson movie Non-Stop. ) But, as she tells me that evening, 
her output will be dramatically upped this fall. We visit the 
historic restaurant Le Grand Vefour in the Palais Royal for 
an indulgent dinner. The maitre d’ offers Lupita the honor 
of sitting in Napoleon’s seat — now a plush crimson velvet 
banquette — and she accepts gracefully. She is dressed in an 
asymmetric print Dior silk top, skinny black pants, and high 
heels (all on loan while the aforementioned lost luggage is 
being located). While we tuck into delicious platters of fish, 
sorbets, and cheeses, Lupita tells me that she has just spent 
four months filming a CGI character — a pirate named Maz 
Kanata — for J. J. Abrams’s Star Wars: The Force Awakens, 
opening this December. “We needed a powerful actress to 
play a powerful character,” the director explains to me later. 
“Lupita was someone I’d known a little and was enormously 
fond of More important, her performance in 12 Years a Slave 
blew my mind, and I was vaguely desperate to work with her.” 

Acting a motion-capture character was “really bizarre and 
lots of fun,” Lupita says. “I really enjoyed the fact that you’re 



“I’m definitely 
attracted to more 
dramatic roles,” 
says Lupita. “I like 
playing characters 
that stretch me ’’ 
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not governed by your physical presence in that kind of work. 
You can be a dragon. You can be anything.” 

When I ask her, “How do you act ‘anything’ ?,” she says, 
“My training at Yale is the core of the actor that I am. 
Before that I was just going on instinct . . . having my imagi- 
nation take over. But Yale taught me that it’s about giving 
yourself permission to pretend.” 

An important pretending trick is to dress in the same 
“uniform” every day while going to and from set. If she 
doesn’t have to think about what she’s wearing when she’s not 
in costume, this allows her to focus. When she was recently 
filming the Mira Nair-directed Queen of Katwe, the true 
story of a chess master raised in a Ugandan slum, she wore 
an A-line skirt and blouse every single day because that’s 
what her character wore. “One amazing thing about filming 
in Uganda was that on the first day of rehearsal we were aU 
barefoot,” she remembera “I looked down and 
all the feet were my complexion. That had not 
happened to me before. I was reminded that 
I’m actually not that special. There are lots of 
people in the world who look like me.” 

Her love of Africa is at the heart of Lupita’s 
persona and her work. Given the suddenness 
of her celebrity, she took advice from col- 
leagues about how to best use the platform she 
now haa The British actress Emma Thomp- 
son (whom she met on a panel in 2013) and 
her 12 Years a Slave costars Alfre Woodard 
(“a straight talker with an incredible sense of 
humor”) and Sarali Paulson (“I basically have 
her on speed dial”) have helped her navigate 
everything from career choices to activism. 

“Oprah Winfrey advised me to figure out 
what my intention is and to act on it,” she says. 

“I think I can make a difference by having 
certain stories be told. But it’s in the hope that 
I will not always be the only one telling them.” 

On her recent visit home, Lupita was 
greeted with a ceremonial reception. “It was 
overwhelming,” she says. “In Africa there is a 
nationalism that comes with things like win- 
ning an Oscar. It’s traditional to be welcomed 
and celebrated. Praise songs, which are the 
highest honor in Kenya, were sung for me, and 
they included lines from my Oscar speech.” (“Your dreams 
are valid” featured prominently in the lyrics.) She chuckles 
as she recalls local newspaper coverage under a headline that 
read tears roll down Hollywood cheeks. 

“I wanted to go back to Kenya with something to say,” she 
continues. “I was raised with a strong sense of charity. When 
I was younger I volunteered with an orphanage. I did a lot 
of organizing of church eventa” Her mother, who runs her 
own public-relations company, also raises money for cancer. 
Besides returning to Nairobi a WildAid ambassador, Lupita 
hosted mentoring events for groups of arts-focused school 
children aged between ten and eighteen. “When I was that 
age I would have liked someone to talk to me. Because what 
I found when I was growing up was that there was no real 
understanding of what it meant to be in a creative field.” 

Lupita’s career path was not without its obstacles. As a 
teenager auditioning in Nairobi, she was told that her skin 
was “too dark” for her to be on television. Lupita is Luo, a 


member of the Nilotic tribe that migrated south from Sudan. 
They are one of the darkest-skinned of the African tribes. Al- 
thougli the Luo are a sizable etlmic group in Kenya, known 
for their intelligence and scholarship, the Luo language, like 
most other tribal tongues, was forbidden at Kenyan schoola 
She had to speak English or Swahili. “So there was a cer- 
tain amount of shame attached to my mother tongue. ... I 
developed this discomfort in aU things that identified me as 
ethnically Luo when I was a teenager.” Was she put olf by 
being told her skin was too dark for her to act? “No,” she 
says, with a determined look on her face. “It didn’t ring true. 
I just thought, I need to find another way.” 

Lupita moved to America at 20 and took classes in film 
and African studies at Massachusetts’s Hampshire College. 
It was here that she was confronted with race for the first 
time. “As Africans, we don’t grow up with a racial identity. 


We grow up with cultural and ethnic identity before racial 
identity. I never used the word black as a child. It was never 
a thing. When was I ever discussing black? Why?” 

At Hampshire, she says, “I realized that my skin color 
was making some people see me differently.” The moment 
this became apparent was in class, when Lupita wrote a 
paper on independent American film. After reading it, Lu- 
pita’s professor instructed her to go to the Writing Center 
to get help with her writing skills. But having looked over 
Lupita’s paper, the teacher at the center asked her, “Why 
are you here?” “I said, ‘Because my teacher said I should 
come,’ ” says Lupita. “And she said, ‘I could use this paper 
to teach the people who come here how to write.’ ” Puzzled, 
Lupita looked at two Caucasian students’ papers in class. 
Even though they were full of grammatical errors, these 
kids had not been given extra teaching. “And then I realized 
that there was maybe one other black person in the class, 
who had also been sent to the Writing Center.” 


MAKING SHAPES 

With Picasso for company, the actress wears a Gauitier Paris 
lace bodysuit and satin skirt. Detaiis, see in This issue. 
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“When you know 
a dress is handmade, 
it completely changes 
the experience of 
wearing it,” says Lupita 
of attending her first 
couture shows. Maison 
Margiela "Artisanal" 
designed by John 
Galliano dress and heels. 




LEFT BANK STYLE 

On and off the red 
carpet, the actress 
has endeared herself 
to the fashion world 
with her impeccable 
taste and irresistible 
personality. Atelier 
Versace embroidered- 
chain mail dress and 
chiffon headband. 
Details, see In This Issue. 
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Dior designer 
Raf Simons 
describes Lupita 
as "radiant . . . 
she seems to take 
such pleasure 
in playing with 
fashion." Here she 
reflects the leaves 
in the garden of 
Hotel Particulier 
Montmartre. Dior 
Haute Couture 
silk-faille coat 
and Dior Fine 
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The next time I see Lupita is two days later, at the Maisoii 
Margiela show, John Galliano’s first couture presentation 
in Paris since he left Dior in 2011. Lupita’s enthusiasm for 
Galliano’s avant-garde, deconstructed couture increases 
with each look that appears on the runway. “Mmmm! I 
love the sackcloth,” she declares as an embroidered hessian 
coat stalks past us. “Oh, my Lord!” she gasps excitedly as 
an ombre-spot strapless cocktail dress, open at the back, 
parades by. After the final model floats out in a voluminous 
wedding dress that appears to be made of Bubble Wrap, Lu- 
pita says, “So much drama. The show gave me goose bumps.” 

Dressed in a short cotton A-line frock printed with bright 
zigzags, by her favorite Kenyan designer, Kiko Romeo, Lu- 
pita has a lunch appoint- 
ment. We meet Givenchy 
designer Riccardo Tisci — 
whose orange pleated 
dress Lupita rocked at an 
NAACP event last year — 
in a little bistro on the 
Avenue George V. Over 
langoustines, lobster, and 
crab salad, she talks excit- 
edly of her return to the- 
ater, where she began her 
career, in the fall. “One of 
the things Emma Thomp- 
son encouraged me to do 
was get back to the stage,” 
she says, “and this is ad- 
vice I have taken very seri- 
ously.” Oskar Eustis, the 
artistic director of New 
York’s Public Theater, 
says he offered Lupita any 
stage role she wanted af- 
ter she won the Oscar, but 
“she had fallen in love with 
a play called Eclipsed, set 
during the Liberian Civil 
War. . . . Who am I to 
say no to Lupita?” Writ- 
ten by the Zimbabwean- 
American playwright and 
actress Danai Gurira, it 
follows the story of a teen- 
age girl who is captured 
and forced into marriage 
as one of a warlord’s five wives. Eventually she becomes a 
rebel soldier herself “So it’s about that experience, and how 
women end up creating freedom within themselves,” says 
Lupita. “My character is wife number four. It’s about her 
grappling with the loss of her life.” 

A longtime colleague of Nyong’o (Lupita understudied 
Eclipsed while she was at Yale), Gurira says of the actress, 
“We have to bear in mind that there are a lot of Lupitas be- 
hind Lupita. She has traUblazed an understanding that there 
are many African female voices and faces that are universal 
and resonant and need to be heard.” Eor her part, Lupita is 
undeterred by controversial material. “I’m definitely attracted 
to more dramatic roles,” she says. “I like playing characters 
that stretch me and that allow me to investigate humanity in a 


different way.” The play opens for a six-week nm this month, 
as does Jon Eavreau’s live-action remake of The Jungle Book, 
in which Lupita voices Raksha, the wolf mother. “Acting a 
wolf mother is, first and foremost, acting a mother,” Lupita 
says, laughing. “And then you gotta work on your howl.” 

After lunch, Riccardo invites us up to the Givenchy 
couture salon to see his latest pieces. En route, he asks 
Lupita how she works with her stylist, 30 -year-old Micaela 
Erlanger, whose clients include Michelle Dockery and 
Olivia Munn. “I only wear a look if both of us agree on 
it,” she says. “My rule is that I have to recognize myself I 
have to feel like I’ve chosen it.” She gazes longingly at a 
bias-cut gown made from lace woven in the image of the 

Stars and Stripes. “When 
you know a dress is hand- 
made,” she observes, “it 
completely changes the 
experience of wearing it.” 

Lupita is looking for- 
ward to getting back to her 
Brooklyn apartment. (In 
the past year she’s hardly 
been home due to her 
filming commitments in 
London, Los Angeles, and 
Africa.) “I live alone there. I 
lie quite low. I take the sub- 
way. I do yoga. I meditate,” 
she says. Clearly she loves 
America as much as she 
does Africa. I ask her where 
she would raise children. 

“This is my conun- 
drum. When I was back 
in Kenya this past week, 
I would be driving along 
with my mother and she 
would say, ‘That’s a nice 
school for children’ and 
look at me like ” Lu- 

pita raises her eyebrows as 
if to say. My mom wants 
me to have children now. 
Then she tells me that one 
of her fondest childhood 
memories is of climbing 
the mango trees in her 
grandmother’s village. 
She ate the fruit straight from the branch. She’d like her 
children to have the same experience one day. “But I think 
that will all be determined when I have that moment. When 
I have that man.” (On the subject of her love life, Lupita 
remains silent, but since she broke up with rapper K’naan 
in 2014, she hasn’t appeared to be seriously dating.) 

“I definitely feel there’s a lot of America in me,” she con- 
tinues. “The idea that you can be self-made is very vibrant 
in America. You can do anything that you want to do. 
That spirit pushes you on. But it took me leaving Kenya 
to really appreciate the glory of the place. Ultimately,” she 
concludes, closing her eyes and smiling for a few seconds, 
as if she is back in her home country, mango-picking with 
her grandmother, “I will always be a child of Kenya.” □ 



MUSE AT THE MUSEUM 

A vision in scarlet, the actress dances in 
Paris's Musee Picasso. Valentino Haute Couture velvet 
dress and headpiece. Details, see In This Issue. 
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“Before, I was just 
going on instinct, 
but Yaie taught me 
that it's about giving 
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to pretend," says 
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THE THINKER 

“I wanted to go 
back to Kenya with 
something to say," 
says the actress, who 
has been mentoring 
students in Nairobi. 
Chanel Haute Couture 
beaded dress and 
Chanel Fine Jewelry 
earrings. In this story: 
hair, Vernon Frangois; 
makeup, Nick Barose 
for Lancome. Set 
design: Arno Roth for 
Streeters. Produced 
by Across Media 
Production. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
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Ivo van Hove helms a pared-down — and 

transcendent — new Broadway production of 
Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge. By Adam Green. 
Photographed hy Anton Gorhijn. 


TIES 

THAT BIND 

FROM FAR left: 
Nicola Walker, 
Mark Strong, 
and Phoebe Fox 
In Arthur Miller’s 
play. Costumes, 
An D'Huys. 
Makeup, Celia 
Burton. Produced 
by 10-4lnc. 
Sittings Editor: 
Phyllis Posnick. 


B arefoot actors on a white stage enclosed by a low 
wall of glass blocks — otherwise, no scenery, props, 
or period costumes to evoke a particular time or 
place. Clearly, this is not your parents’ Arthur Mill- 
er. It is, in fact, the brilliant Belgian director Ivo van 
Hove’s potent, distilled-to-its-essence production of 
A View from the Bridge, Miller’s 1955 family drama 
about an Italian- American longshoreman’s fatal 
obsession with his teenage niece, which, after ecstatically received runs 
at London’s Young Vic and on the West End (and a slew of Olivier 
Awards), begins previews on Broadway this month. “Miller himself 
considered it a Greek tragedy,” van Hove says, “and I wanted to really 
focus on the fact that these characters should represent humanity, all 
of ua I wanted to look into their soula” 

It’s been just five years since the play’s last Broadway incarnation — 
Gregory Mosher’s finely detailed production starring Liev Schreiber 
and Scarlett Johansson — and one miglit question whether another 
revival was strictly necessary so soon. But van Hove — a former avant- 
garde bad boy turned It director, with two more productions coming 
up on the New York boards this season — has become renowned for 
taking familiar works (A Streetcar Named Desire, Hedda Gahler, and 
Angels in America, to name a few) and scraping away the accretions to 
reveal them anew. “I told my actors that the whole production should 
feel like witnessing a car accident in slow motion,” he say& “You see it 
coming, but you can’t stop it from happenmg.” 

Though van Hove adds a few visual grace notes to the otherwise 
spare proceedings — including a cathartic, blood-soaked coup de 
theatre at the end — the production keeps its focus on the story, the 
language, and the extraordinary performances of the actors, led by 
Mark Strong as the doomed Eddie Carbone, who with his wife, Bea- 
trice (a quietly powerful Nicola Walker), has been raising their niece 
Catherine, played by Phoebe Eox as an awkward teenager oblivious of 
her burgeoning sexual power, in their tiny Brooklyn apartment. The 
arrival of two illegal immigrants from Italy (Emun Elliott and Russell 
Tovey) leads to a blossoming romance and sets the stage for tragedy. 

Now famous as a big-screen baddie (most recently in The Imita- 
tion Game), Strong is returning to the stage for the first time in twelve 
years. With his shaved head, sinewy physique, and piercing eyes, he 
exudes wounded masculinity, bewilderment, and held-back rage. “Ed- 
die is often portrayed as loud, aggressive, continuedonpagesis 
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TOP OF 
THE LINE 

The designer (NEAR 
LEFT) and his husband, 
Lance Le Pere, in the 
oak-and-Caesarstone 
kitchen of their Long 
Island home, with Gigi 
Hadid. Hadid wears a 
Michael Kors Collection 
bikini top ($220) and 
bikini bottom ($163); 
select Michael Kors 
stores. Details, see 
In This Issue. 
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Opening the doors to his 
relaxed-chic beach house for the 
first time, Michael Kors talks 
to Jonathan Van Meter about 
his stratospheric success, 
his marriage, and why it’s so 
important to give back. 
Photographed by Mario Testino. 
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ou wouldn’t necessar- 
ily think that the architect 
who is most famous for 
designing Studio 54 in the 
late seventies would be 
the go-to guy for the ideal 
twenty-first-century beach 
house on Long Island, but 
then again, you’re not Mi- 
chael Kora It’s the start of 
the Fourth of July week- 
end, and he and his hus- 
band, Lance Le Pere, are 
standing on a long, narrow pier that runs away from their 
house, through the dunes, all the way to the ocean. “If you 
want a beach-bum life,” says Kors, “you have to find beach 
buma And the architect, Scott Bromley — his idea of getting 
dressed up is if his shorts are clean.” It’s a blustery, overcast 
day, and Kors himself is wearing khaki shorts with a navy-blue 
Penn State sweatshirt and Birkenstocks. When I first arrived 
in a blazer, Kors gently mocked me. “I think that’s the first 
blazer I’ve ever seen in this house,” he said, laughing. “You 
can’t have a jacket out here. It kills the Big Sur-barefoot vibe.” 

As we move inside — phew, it’s hot, I say, and quickly slip 
out of my jacket — the first thing I notice is Joni Mitchell’s 
ethereal soprano wafting out of the sound system. It reminds 
me that when I first met Kors and Le Pere, a few weeks ear- 
lier, Le Pere asked if I was wearing patchouli, and when I 
said yes, Kors’s response was “Oh, we looooove patchouli!,” 
speaking with a level of enthusiasm one usually reserves for 
Britney’s halftime show at the Super Bowl. “No one believes 
me,” he said then, “but I am such a Irippie at heart. My joke 
about it is that we are such a contradiction: We love caviar 
with potato chips while listening to Joni Mitchell in Capri in 
flip-flops, wearing ten-ply cashmere. Everything we love is 
laid-back but indulgent.” 

Hippie was not the first word that sprang to mind when 
I thought of the designer, especially knowing that when 
Michael Kors Holdings went public in 2011, it was one of 
the most successful initial public offerings in fashion history, 
making him “big-time rich,” as his friend Blaine Trump puts 
it. The Long Island boy who landed on the World’s Billion- 
aires list in Forbes magazine last year has finally become a 
character from one of his Mario Testino ad campaigns: the 
well-traveled rich guy, with tall, blond spouse trailing, disem- 
barking from a private jet while discussing Ischia vs. Capri. 

Or has he? A friend of mine used to live next door to Kors 
at this very same beach in the late nineties — back when he 
was merely a successful (and not yet Project Runw'ay-fwmov&) 
designer — and Kors once told him his clothes were “too neat” 
and suggested that he start sleeping in them. Perhaps the 
56-year-old designer hasn’t changed? Testino doesn’t think 
so: “I haven’t seen anything change in him since he’s made 
hundreds of millions. And that is why he says he’s a hippie. 
Because what he treasures isn’t the limousine; it’s intimacy, 
it’s the home.” Or, as his friend Blake Lively puts it, “When 
you have a conversation with him, it’s not about helicopters 
and yachts. He talks about real-world things like not wanting 
to go on vacation because he doesn’t want to leave Iris cats, 
Buimy and Viola.” 

As we make our way through the house, which is a 
triumph in streamlined beach modern — Nakashima 


furniture, ropy Scandinavian chairs, with an enormous 
paper lantern trembling above it all — Kors suddenly looks 
out through one of the many vast sheets of glass that 
frame the ocean and says, “Oh, my. There’s a naked person 
walking on the beach.” Pause. Is he himself a nudist? “Oh, 
please. I shower in a caftan.” 

Eventually we find ourselves in the master-bedroom 
suite — an entire floor, really — where at last I spy a few 
tchotclikes: a small cluster of framed photographs on a shelf 
next to the bed. One is of Kors with long curly hair, and his 
two best friends, Tim and Lauren, from his brief tenure at the 
Eashion Institute of Technology. It was taken in Montauk, 
Long Island, in 1981 — the year Kors started his company. 
“Still my two best friends,” he says. “We think this picture 
looks like an album cover and I look like Peter Erampton.” 
There’s also a photograph, from the early sixties, of Kors, 
a towheaded toddler, with his mother and grandmother, 
taken at the Lawrence Beach Club, not far from here. A lot 
has been written over the years about the influence these two 
women have had on him, particularly his mother, Joan, who 
lives in Los Angeles, and is, according to Kors’s friend Bette 
Midler, “over-the-top, a true character. She loves clothes and 
she loves being beautiful — you know, the bella figura, that 
Italian thing of showing your best face to the world.” 

Kors picks up the frame. “OK, this is full Flamingo 
Kid. I was an only child, so I was always the only kid at 
the cabana, surrounded by women. I think all they did, 
basically, was eat cantaloupe and play cards. Lunch was 
really just the discussion of where you were going to have 
dinner.” Clearly he’s been training to be a beach bum his 
whole life. (He’s preparing to be one for the rest of his life, 
too, having almost finished building a house on the Gulf 
Coast near Tampa. “Commutable barefoot luxury — that’s 
my idea of perfect,” he says, sounding like he’s describing 
his latest resort collection.) 

We make our way over to the guesthouse. The bedrooms 
on the second floor here are subtly themed; one has a safari 
motif, with photographs the couple took in Africa. Another 
has pictures taken in the seventies at Studio 54, bought at the 
Steve RubeU estate sale several years ago: There’s a shot of Bi- 
anca Jagger and Halston, on the night when she infamously 
rode through the disco on a white horse. As luck would have 
it, Kors, eighteen at the time, was there, so thrilled by his luck 
that he stayed until 7:00 a.m. The next day, he walked into 
class an hour late. “I have big Porsche sunglasses on, and 
the teacher says, ‘Well, thank you so much for joining us.’ 
Of course, the arrogance of eigliteen, I said, ‘I’m sorry, but 
I was out at Bianca’s birthday party’ And aU the kids in the 
class looked at me and were like. Ugh, you’re gross. ” Perhaps 
it was at tliis moment that Kors, who is unpretentious to a 
fault, learned the valuable lesson that being a name drop-y 
douche bag gets you exactly nowhere in life. 

As we meander through the compound, I realize that I 
have not seen a single dollop of color. “I have this weird 
thing that people are the color in the room,” says Kors. “Also, 
if you travel the way we travel, you kind of end up buying 
things everywhere. So how do you make them work? We 
slap our hands and never buy an54hing colorful. It’s not that 
I wouldn’t love bright-green pottery from Thailand, but it 
would take too long to figure out where to put it.” He does 
the same thing with his wardrobe, sticking almost exclusively 
to black. “By mistake, I grabbed one of Lance’s navy T-shirts 




1 . A Mongolian-lamb pillow on a chaise in the master bedroom. 

2 . "Commutable barefoot luxury— that's my idea of perfect," says 
the designer. Michael Kors Collection sequined dress: select Michael 
Kors stores. 3 . A lunch spread by the pool includes bouquets of 
chamomile. Landscape design, John Beitel. House photographed by 
Oberto Gill. Sittings Editor: Miranda Brooks. Details, see In This Issue. 
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and wore it to the office, and all of the kids who work for us 
were like, ‘I love you in color!’ The lesson there is. If you have 
a system that never veers, you can knock people off their feet 
by turning the dial just a little.” 

He actually remembers the last colorful piece of cloth- 
ing he ever bought. He was on vacation in St. Barth’a “We 
walked into the Hermes store, and they have this bright-mint 
cashmere sweater. I hold it up. I’m really tan, and I’m like, T 
have to have it!’ And then I look over and I see a matching 
cashmere scarf The next morning I try the whole rig on, and 
I look like a York Peppermint Pattie.” Most people think of 
Kors as a quiptastic one-liner machine, but he also knows 
how to spool out a yarn — and the punch line is almost al- 
ways at his own expense. 

Le Pere offers a quiet, even-keeled Midwestern ballast to 
what Midler calls Kors’s “tremendous presence.” As Kors 
says, “He calms me down; I rev him up.” In all of the time 
that I spend with them, there is only about five minutes when 
I am with Kors by himself: Le Pere is always at his side. One 
gets the sense that theirs is a deep and very private relation- 
ship, one that they protect by keeping their sanctuaries — this 
house, the trips to Greece or Big Sur — just for the two of 
them. “Certainly when one of us leaves the room,” Le Pere 
says, “I think we miss each other; we miss that energy.” 

The couple, who got married four years ago, met in 
1990, when Le Pere was a junior at Parsons and interned at 
Michael Kors. When Le Pere graduated, he went to work 
for the company, but it wasn’t until Kors began designing 
for Celine in 1997, flying back and forth to Paris several 


times a year with a few people from his team, that the 
romance really began. “Listen,” says Kors, “fashion’s not 
a nine-to-five job. We work around the clock, and you get 
close to the people you work with.” In Paris, says Le Pere, 

“I think our guard came down, and we were like. Wait a 
minute: There’s more to this than just working together.” 

Their differences were apparent when Kors first met Le 
Pere’s parents. “I walk into the Parsons graduation cer- 
emony in black Harley motorcycle boots, fully shredded 
jeans, a white football jersey, with a black sequined blazer. 

Full South Beach insanity.” 

“But that was the era,” Le Pere says and then starts to say, 

“My parents were like ” when Kors suddenly cuts him 

off and shrieks, “ You thought I was EXOTIC! 

“Actually,” Kors continues, “I thought Lance’s being from 
the Midwest was exotic. I hate to generalize, but with Mid- 
westerners, there’s a sense of politeness and decorum. When 
we spend time with his family, they all get along really well. 

I grew up with women who would argue over the color of a 
shoe: Tt is not taupe! It’s mushroom!’ ” □ 

“And now,” Le Pere says, “that’s what you do for a living.” o 

o: 

CQ 

In some ways, Michael Kors’s entire design philosophy 7 

might be described as a blend of preppy Midwestern | 

refinement with a dash of gutsy New York glamour. It’s | 

an aesthetic that appeals to everyone from stylish young i 

beauties — “You feel very rich and sexy and feminine when g 

you’re wearing his clothes,” says model Lily Aldridge — to ^ 

modern American moguls. And indeed, when I ask Kors f 
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for suggestions of people to interview, someone in his of- 
fice forwards me a list of nearly 40 people, mostly women, 
including the First Lady and Hillary Clinton. 

“I love wearing his clothes,” says Oprah Winfrey. “In a few 
days Fm meeting some friends on their boat in Spain, and 
my clothes are all Kors separates and that fabulous, fabulous 
linen skirt that he did this year. They’re like play clothes, but 
they’ve got a little zhoozh. I like clothes with zhoozh.” 

O ne of the things that distinguish 
the man whom Iman calls “the 
true quintessential American de- 
signer” from other designers of 
his generation — particularly those 
men who, like Kors, also worked 
in Paris to reimagine a storied 
French house; e.g., Marc Jacobs, 
Alexander McQueen, and John 
Galliano — is that there is nothing dark about him. He ad- 
mits that the last time he staged something spiky was for his 
fall ’93 collection. “We were playing, like, Astor Piazzolla,” 
says Kors, “and the girls were scowling and they had, like, 
dirty braids and stomper boots. Carla Bruni, the second 
girl out, came back and said, ‘There’s a fistfight in the pho- 
tographers’ pit!’ I remember thinking. Maybe this kind of 
anger and sadness isn’t really appropriate for Michael Kors.” 

It’s no wonder Mario Testino feels such a kinship to Kors. 
“When Michael first started out,” says Testino, “some people 
would criticize him for being too commercial, too normal, 
not edgy or intellectual enough. I suffered the same thing.” 
Here he quotes a line from a magazine that he’s never for- 
gotten: “ ‘Mario Testino with his happy snappy shots has 
managed to stay relevant.’ There’s a certain snobbism in the 
fashion world that positive, up, sunny things are banal. And 
I like that Michael hasn’t ever fallen victim to that.” 

Part of his outlook can be explained by that fact that 
Kors is pragmatic to the core — a “problem solver,” as he is 
fond of saying. When he talks about the thrill he gets out 
of helping a woman put together a wardrobe, he can often 
sound less like a fashion designer than a stylist or personal 
shopper. He seems constitutionally suspicious of fashion 
as pure fantasy. “I think fantasy works for someone going 
to the Met ball,” he says. “I don’t want to be the clothes you 
admire, I want to be the ones that you wear.” 

At one point, we get to talking about the danger of be- 
coming ridiculous or pretentious in this business. “Fashion 
is about reinvention,” he says, “so fashion people are also 
full of self-reinvention. They’re like, ‘Oh, Tm not that person 
anymore! I am royalty from Albania, and my mother wore 
couture!’ ” We both laugh, but then he rethinks it a bit. “But, 
you know, for some designers, it isn’t pretentiousness, exactly, 
because I think they believe their own makeover!” 

This was never a danger for Kors, whose iimer teenager is 
just under the surface. “Tm a suburban boy who, like, got a 
rush walking into the mail. I remember being fourteen years 
old and saving up for something: the tissue paper, the shop- 
ping bag, the whole thing. I still get it.” 

You might think that being the head of a publicly traded 
global empire that now includes 774 stores around the world, 
from Romania to Dubai, would feel like a very different life 
from the one he had pre-IPO. “It feels the same as it was 
when it was this teeny little thing in the begimiing,” he says. 


“It’s just faster. But life is faster.” He does concede that he is 
overscheduled — “The calendar is a nightmare!” — ^which is 
why his time with Le Pere to unplug and pad around bare- 
foot is now more crucial than ever. 

I had been curious to know what, besides more success 
and a huge payday, motivated Kors to go so big. “It’s just 
that the world is, at once, both bigger and smaller, so there- 
fore the business is the same,” he says. “And my point of 
view is applicable to a much broader group of people now 
than just a handful of women in Beverly Hills and on the 
Upper East Side.” And in this new big/small world of fast, 
global fasliion, Kors has become an accessory zealot, a true 
believer in the power of the handbag, which is, of course, 
what has propelled his brand into the stratosphere: “We live 
in a world where you can wear yoga clothes, but if you’ve 
got the right handbag, great sunglasses, and your watch is 
gorgeous, you’re ready to roll. An accessory cuts through 
all the barriers. No weather, no season, no age.” His eyes 
widen. “We have ten-year-old customers,” he says. “Ten! I 
am knocked out by ten!” 

One rainy morning in early June, I meet Kors on the comer 
of Sixth Avenue and Spring Street for the dedication of 
the Michael Kors Building, the new headquarters of the 
New York charity God’s Love We Deliver. As I watch Kors 
work the rope line, I am struck by the fact that he comes 
by naturally the skills that most politicians have to work 
very hard at. It’s that Bill Clinton thing, the ability to meet 
hundreds of people in an hour and seem to take delight 
in every one of them. “He genuinely enjoys people,” says 
Midler. “People of any sort, any class, any rank — he has 
the ability to put them at ease.” 

Mayor Bill de Blasio is here to perform the official dedica- 
tion of the building, a gleaming, modem, six-floor facility 
with a state-of-the-art kitchen designed to turn out nearly 
one-and-a-half million meals a year for thousands of home- 
bound New Yorkers suffering from AIDS, cancer, and other 
illnesses. It’s the crowning achievement of the designer’s 
26-year involvement with the organization, a relationship 
that began back in 1989, when a close friend with AIDS was 
very sick at Beth Israel hospital. “Every night I’d leave work 
and msh over to the hospital to see him, and his parents and 
his brother and aU of our friends would be there. He shared 
a room with a woman whom no one ever came to see. The 
head nurse told me that when her family found out she had 
AIDS, they stopped speaking to her. She was a pariah. It 
just hit me like thunder.” He had heard about God’s Love, 
which was just a small, grassroots organization then, and 
immediately went down to volunteer. “What really inspires 
me about God’s Love is that this is a very concrete thing: We 
sat down, we had dinner, I feel nourished. That’s something 
that we can actually roll up our sleeves and do.” 

A quarter-century later, he is standing in front of a build- 
ing with his name on it. Kors was coaxed by his friend Blaine 
Trump into making a generous donation to kick off the 
campaign, but she was gobsmacked when he decided to 
give S5 million. “That was the catalyst,” says Trump. “It got 
people saying, ‘Oh, well, if Michael Kors is donating this 
large sum, we’ll sign on, too.’ ” (Kors has also become an 
official ambassador to the U.N.’s World Eood Programme, 
where he helps organize food delivery to schools in Africa 
and Central America. “It’s continued on page 314 
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GREEN MIND 

Forget old- 
fashioned 
vegetarianism. 
The new plant- 
based cuisine is 
about inventive 
extravagance. 





vegetable garden in 
the beginning looks 
so promising,” wrote 
Gertrude Stein, “and 
then after aU little by 
little it grows nothing 
but vegetables, noth- 
ing, nothing but veg- 
etables.” Sigh. 

This was the syba- 
rite’s complaint for 
eons: that vegetables 
lacked the promise 
of “a good piece of meat.” Suddenly, lamentations have 
broken off. Everywhere, knives and forks are being bran- 
dished over plates of cabbage and carrots and cauliflower 
and kale, at rough checkered tablecloths and heavy damask 
and everything in between. Restaurant-consulting firm 
Technomic reports that two thirds of today’s Americans 
think a vegetarian meal can be as satisfying as one with 
meat. Christine Keller, director of trend practice at CCD In- 
novation and editor of a late-spring bulletin called Vegetable 
Chic, tells me root-vegetable presence on 
menus has grown 46.7 percent in the past 
year. Roy Choi’s newest Los Angeles res- 
taurant, Commissary, in the Line Hotel, 
is built inside a greenhouse and advertises 
itself as “not necessarily a vegetarian res- 
taurant, just good food and drink based 
around plants as the foundation.” Vedge, 
on Philadelphia’s Locust Street, serves an 
entirely vegetarian menu to throngs of well- 
heeled omnivores. In Chicago, Grace’s all- 
vegetable Llora menu frequently outsells its 
Launa one. The list of New York and San 
Lrancisco entries is too long to begin — but 
Nolita’s buzzy Rebelle has risen on the rep- 
utation of its “beet bourguignon.” Beckett 
Bar, Paris’s first “vegetable bar,” opened in the Madeleine in 
January. Maybe the plainest signs of transition from porcine 
moment to vegetal one are the inimitable Daniel Humm’s 
recent pi&e de resistance at Eleven Madison Park: a whisper- 
light alabaster celery root, braised with truffle in a cleaned 
pig’s bladder; and that the Spotted Pig’s April Bloomfield, 
who seems always leading a trend by the nose, chose as the 
follow-up to her best-selUng first cookbook, A Girl and Her 
Pig, A Girl and Her Greens. 

All our old pale and passive vegetative associations are 
slipping. Beets simmer in glorious, thick jus and spit-roast 
over oak. Kohlrabi salt-bakes like whole fine basa Carrots 
are rolled in puff pastry into Wellington or pounded with fat 
into riUettea Parsnips smolder overnight under bricka There 
are comparisons to bacon (vegetables: are they the new 
BACON?, Washington Post, October 2014). 

I don’t spend too much time thinking about food trends. 
But with this one I am transfixed. It is not only that I love 
cabbages and carrots — though I do. It is that stem- or bulb- 
or flower-as-meat has the potential to improve personal and 
planetary welfare. 

Since Prances Moore Lappe wrote in 1971 about the ter- 
rible misaUotment of grain to cows, there has been a persua- 
sive case against meat-based diets. More recent data — that 


it takes 25 times more energy to produce a calorie of beef 
than a calorie of com; that we use 450 gallons of water per 
quarter-pound hamburger; that the meat industry emits 
more greenhouse gases than all forms of transport; that the 
likelihood of premature death from any cause is 75 percent 
higlier in heavy meat eaters — has made the case for a funda- 
mental shift in the balance of our diet from animal to plant. 

Of course, the data have been accumulating for a long time. 
What is different now is chefs themselves, who seem, in silent 
collective assent, to have decided to advance the argument for 
plants in the eternally more convincing language of pleasure. 
And have begun sculpting a culinary landscape anew. 

I decide to take a grand tour, starting close to home, on 
Havemeyer Street in Williamsburg, at Semilla. 

Semilla, which serves a shockingly inexpensive tasting 
menu it calls “vegetable forward” (a term its owners may 
have coined), was opened last October by Per Se and Brook- 
13 m Pare alumnus Jose Ramirez-Ruiz and Pamela Yung and 
quickly applauded by The New York Times. The accolades 
have mounted. Bloomfield tells me, in a conversation about 
her long-standing love of vegetables, that her recent meal 
there was “one of the best I’ve eaten all year.” 

On a salmon-pink evening, my husband 
and I sit in two of the slim restaurant’s 
eighteen seats, and beneath its high, light 
ceiling are poured cava. There is no menu — 
everyone eats the same ten courses, named 
in a note sent electronically at the meal’s 
end — so all there is to do is sit and watch 
as Jose and Pamela cook, plate by plate, 
blistering tender yellow bamboo shoots, 
then filling them with creamed avocado; 
seed- and herb-dusting lettuces; frying a 
green garlic pancake, then drizzling it with 
sunchoke vinegar; and continuing on for 
two calm hours with many lovely stops all 
along the season’s soil line. 

“At Per Se,” Ramirez-Ruiz tells me, “we 
all fantasized about our imaginary future restaurants. I 
always thought of La Chassagnette in Provence, where 
there’s an organic farm with five dedicated gardeners, and 
L’ Arpege,” which has been vegetable-focused for decades. 
“My imaginary restaurant was 80 percent vegetable.” 

At Untitled at the Whitney, Michael Anthony also says the 
creative heart of his menu is the vegetable section that stands 
squarely at its middle. So, in Renzo Piano’s airy glass square, 
we eat solely from it: lightly cured radishes and snap peas, 
crisp and barely brined; then a bowl of beets and herbed 
buttermilk; a very large and meaty roasted cauliflower; and 
a wonderful spring array of asparagus and tiny turnips dot- 
ted with crisp, salty guanciale and blanketed with pecorino. 

Anthony — whose second book, V Is for Vegetables, comes 
out this month — accounts for his new concentration: “Veg- 
etables are the single best expression of eating here, in New 
York, at a specific time of year — they are our true regional 
cuisine.” Humm (whom I phone after, flipping through his 
new NoMad cookbook and aimlessly sticking little tabs on 
the recipes that are all or mostly vegetable, I quickly run out 
of tabs) explains further. “There’s not a lot of meat raised an 
hour from here. There’s not a lot of fish caught an hour from 
here. But incredible vegetables are a car ride away. I used to be 
so caught up on the convention that luxury was foie gras and 



Daniel Humm’s 
piece de resistance 
at Eleven 
Madison Park: a 
whisper-light 
alabaster celery root, 
braised with 
truffle in a cleaned 
pig’s bladder 
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caviar that I didn’t stop to consider asparagus cut that day, a 
carrot pulled that morning as our true luxury ingredients.” 

I eat at John Fraser’s Narcissa, where the cornucopia of 
leaves and roots and flowers that makes up much of the 
menu comes from Andre Balazs’s Hudson Valley farm, the 
Locusts, an enchanted glen where I spent a weekend four 
years ago helping the farmer make dulce de leche from lo- 
cal goat’s milk. I eat at perfect Via Carota on Grove Street, 
down whose menu runs an old-fashioned botanical calendar, 
Gennaio to Dicembre, each month marked with an intricate 
etching of its emblematic harvest: a frilled cabbage, erotic 
bulbous figs, a fairy-tale pumpkin, a truffle. 

The dishes haven’t all been vegetarian, or all light, but 
flipping the ratio of plant to meat has changed something 
critical. A traditionally haute tasting menu of foie gras, quail, 
rabbit ragu, filet mignon is traditionally pleasant in the mo- 
ment and, also traditionally, slightly painful once digestion 
initiatea These meals have been all pleasure. 

So much so that I wonder if, in a festive mood, we might 
soon say, “Tonight, we dine!” and, salivating animally, envi- 
sion a mound of steaming, brown, and buttered broccoli 
romanesco. Might the day be nearing when, to pull out all 
the stops, we pound our chests, then cut 
into great platters of zucchini? 

I write Marion Nestle, professor of nu- 
trition, food studies, and public health at 
NYU, and author of Food Politics, What 
to Eat, Safe Food, and Why Calories Count, 
to ask whether she would find such a day 
nutritionally copacetic. “We don’t need to 
eat any animals, really,” she responds. “If 
you eat enough calories, the probability 
of getting more than enough protein is 
extremely high. Most Americans get twice 
the protein needed.” This surprises me. 

She explains: Proteins are made from a 
combination of 20 different amino acids, 

“and animal proteins contain a higher pro- 
portion of those amino acids than plants do.” Different 
vegetables have varying amounts of different amino acids, 
which is why eating a variety of vegetables meets human 
protein needs perfectly. Grains and beans contain the most, 
so if anyone were worried she wasn’t getting enough protein, 
she could focus her attention there. But a diverse vegetable 
diet, chosen without a focus on any one thing in particular, 
is nutritionally sufficient. 

Another reasonable question is whether vegetable-centric 
cuisine is scalable. I haven’t eaten in any restaurant that 
reaches people the way, say. Friendly’s might, or Applebee’s. 
This is what is on my mind when I read that Jose Andres, 
award-winning chef of Jaleo and Minibar and 21 other 
restaurants around the country, has opened Beefsteak, the 
Chipotle of botanical cuisine, with two locations in Wash- 
ington, DC., and more on the way in different cities around 
the country. There, one can order a bowl of bulgur, quinoa, 
or rice, top it with a whole selection of vegetables — raw and 
cooked — bean or yogurt or tomato sauce, add avocado or a 
poached egg, or, if one must, chicken or salt-cured salmon, 
and then finish it with any number of wonderful sounding 
flourishes, like seaweed salad or toasted sesame or com nuta 

“The number-one problem Americans face today is 
the lack of vegetables in our diet,” Andres tells me over 


the phone. “We are eating almost opposite the amounts 
of fmit and vegetables and meat we’re supposed to. I also 
realized recently that meat is incredibly overrated in terms 
of flavor. Think about a pineapple: Every instant, even 
after the last bite, is deeply interesting.” Vegetables are 
playing greater roles at all his restaurants, but he opened 
Beefsteak specifically “to feed the many.” And he is. In 
D.C., “the lines are endless,” he tells me. “And MC Ham- 
mer was just here.” 

Aaron London, a six-foot, broad-shouldered cyclist, 
covered in winding tattoos, with chin-length brown hair 
tied in a samurai topknot, and the clear, shining eyes of a 
cult leader, takes all of this furthest at his new restaurant, 
AL’s Place, which he opened in Febmary in San Francisco. 
I first ate Aaron’s food seven years ago at Ubuntu in Napa, 
the most technically complex and exciting and unlikely 
vegetarian restaurant of its time — it was in a yoga studio; 
it was expensive; it was refined. 

At AL’s Place, a bright cornflower blue-and-white 
tiled corner room in the Mission, Aaron has formalized 
what is elsewhere de facto. The appetizers and main dishes 
are based on vegetables — Catalan chickpeas or porcini 
mushrooms or whole tiny heads of scarlet 
and jade and speckled lettuce, Sardinian 
fregola or grits or green peas. Side dishes 
are meat — you can order a small plate of 
wild salmon or trout or sliced hanger steak 
to take bites of next to your grits, or have a 
poached egg, drizzled with olive oil, along 
with your yellow bean stew. 

My husband and I eat here twice be- 
cause Aaron wants us to try everything 
and, though the menu is short, each dish 
is so dense with flavor that we can’t all 
at once. Each thing he serves tastes like 
something from the future: luminous, with 
an eerie and likable unpredictability that 
seems to come from erstwhile supporting 
players’ having been considered with a fresh mind. 

London’s nose-to-tail energies are exhaustively mar- 
shaled — mostly on vegetables, though at both dinners we 
order the same side dish: a whole black cod head, pressed 
flat and roasted under a brick, served with spicy sauce. The 
finest thing on the menu, big wedges of porcini mushrooms 
sitting in a rich fava mayonnaise, is made, he tells me, with 
the pleased amazement of someone who struck gold, almost 
entirely of dinosaurish outer fava-bean husks, and the even 
less usable internal fava-bean skins, containing no actual 
fava bean and yet tasting like its absolute distilled essence. 

“I’m a freak about using every part of the vegetable,” he 
tells me. “I don’t want to compost an 5 ^ng. We fiU up maybe 
half a container of compost a day.” It isn’t for lack of vol- 
ume. The restaurant is full from the moment it opens at 5:30 
until closing. When I arrive for my second diimer, a camera 
crew is finishing a photo shoot. The crew begins shooting us 
and other diners and the room, and the presence of a lens 
provides me the voyeuristic distance to feel the answer to my 
question of whether the day of slavering over platters of zuc- 
chini draws nigh. Wineglasses are full and refilled; tabletops 
are cluttered with high, rich plates of shoots and bulbs and 
leaves in rich and piquant sauces; the noises of joyous, festive 
eating rise. The day is here. □ 


“I used to be so 
caught up on foie 
gras and caviar that 
I didn’t stop to 
consider asparagus 
cut that day, a carrot 
pulled that morning 
as our true luxury 
ingredients” 
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With a handful of couture nods in the aftermath of 
the contouring craze, hlush is making a soft, subtle comeback. 
By Lynn Yaeger. Photographed by Patrick Demarchelier. 


ou never know what will greet you as 
you pass through the portals of Paris’s 
Grand Palais for a Chanel show. Will 
the vast space be tricked out as a Gal- 
lic supermarket or a surreal flower 
garden, a bistro or an iceberg? At the 
house’s fall couture presentation, the 
setting was an over-the-top casino, and 
the roster of illustrious patrons included house muses Kris- 
ten Stewart and Julianne Moore. 

When the models finally emerged, bright-pink blush illu- 
minating their wmsome faces, you couldn’t help but wonder: 
What exactly was going on in the imaginary hotel rooms 
above Karl Lagerfeld’s ersatz gambling den that resulted in 
those surprisingly rosy complexions? Were the bold streaks 
dancing across cheeks due to what Casanova, who knew all 
about these things, referred to as “amorous fury”? 

Sitting in the audience with my own cheery cherry cheeks 
aglow, I suddenly felt vindicated: My own high bright spots 
of color appeared to be back in vogue! Full disclosure — I 
have worn two frankly fake pops of pigment for decades. 
This is meant to make me look like a cross between a 1920s 
film star and a Victorian doll, and though I believe it suits 
my fumiy pale face and Comme des Garpons smocks, I am 
frankly under no illusion that this particular conceit has 
universal appeal. Still, I consider myself a bit of a jailhouse 
expert on the subject of blush. 

I may have spent my adult life in a rosy haze, but I am well 
aware that much of the world has traveled in the opposite 
direction. Legions of women, glued to YouTube videos, 
have learned how to contour, creating a sculpted, chiseled, 
bronze-y, beigy, selfie-ready visage with tricks of light and 
shadow. And then there is strobing, which employs highlight- 
ing alone to shape the face, using dewy, sometimes shimmery 
products along the high planes of the cheekbone to empha- 
size points of reflection. These ubiquitous techniques were 
refreshingly missing from the couture runways. In addition to 
the pinking up at Chanel, consider Armani Prive, where the 
blush was high and subtle. At Schiaparelli Haute Couture the 
placement was centralized, the color peachy; at Dior Haute 
Couture, in makeup artist Peter Philips’s sure hands, the 
russet hue eschewed the face entirely in favor of eyelids. All 
of which made a convincing (and pretty!) argument that the 
ruddy pigment formerly known as rouge was experiencing a 
genuine renaissance. 


When I ask Tom Pecheux, the makeup artist who painted 
the ladies at Chanel, if we were in fact meant to think of 
the little death when we saw those feverish mademoiselles 
emerge, he laughs and says, “I hope so!” Pecheux is well 
aware of the dichotomous nature of blush — connoting a 
fresh innocence on the one hand, and something entirely 
different on the other. “You can bring out the sweet and 
romantic,” he explains, “but this was not sweet.” The idea 
was something darker, something that dwelled, he says, in 
the realm of pure fantasy. “I proposed very strong blush 
coming out from under the hair, nothing at all traditional.” 
To that end, he left the usual culprits — those taupe sculpting 
powders, those tawny contouring creams — unopened, and 
reached instead for Chanel’s Joues Contraste powder blush 
in shades like Frivole, explaining, “We put the blush where 
the contouring is supposed to be!” 

At Schiaparelli, the show’s “flushing face” came from early 
discussions the makeup artist Dick Page had with designer 
Bertrand Guyon, who wanted to ensure that his models 
looked young, young, young! Page confesses that he loves 
a face that appears “borderline-slapped — skin that looks 
vibrant, quite dewy, post-ski, post-sex!” He favors Kryolan 
Youth Red, a compact rouge with a cream-powder base, 
meant for juveniles in the theater, to give “a fresh mountain- 
air eflect” and lend what he calls “vitality and touchability — 
it’s much more honest than the shake-and-bake look.” 

My friend the makeup artist Benjamin Puckey seconds this 
emotion. “Blush has an innocence to it that is quite romantic. 
It’s a softer kind of beauty,” he tells me. Puckey agrees that 
the rouge resurgence is a reaction to the many past seasons 
of bare faces, along with “the overuse of bronzer and the 
contour trend that got taken to extremes.” He has a literal 
soft spot for the old-faslrioned teclmique of applying a cream 
blush before foundation, then blending your foundation into 
the blush to give a beautiful glow. Puckey cites Surratt Beauty 
Artistique Blush — “It’s incredibly fine,” he explains, “and 
becomes one with skin”; the new Dior Diorblush Cheek 
Stick, in a color like the delightfully named Cosmopolite 
Pmk, might provide the same effect. 

If you are constitutionally unable to consciously imcouple 
from skin sculpting, even for a moment, well, that’s OK, too. 
“Blush can have a contouring effect by brightening up certain 
areas of the face and bringing them forward,” Puckey insista 
And there are, in fact, even ways to get your contouring fix 
without using makeup at all. continued on page 315 
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FEELING FLUSH 

Grace Hartzel in a 
Saint Laurent by Hedi 
Siimane dress and 
earring. Hair, James 
PecisforOribe Hair 
Care: makeup, Diane 
Kendai. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 
Phyllis Posnick. 
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FINE PRINT 

Martin wears a 
Trademark safari 
jacket, $498: 
trade-mark.com. 

Leon Max turtleneck, 
$128; maxstudio 
.com. Hair, Samantha 
Hillerby; makeup, 

Ninni Nummela. 
Photographed outside 
Chiltern Firehouse, 
London. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 

Sara Moonves. 


Full 



With a string of well-chosen 
films, actress Stacy Martin 
kicks her career into 
a new gear. Photographed 
hy Angelo Pennetta. 

T hough a little exhibi- 
tion of gilt Sansovino 
picture frames at Lon- 
don’s National Gallery 
is attracting approxi- 
mately 0 percent of 
Trafalgar Square foot traffic, it strikes 
an esoteric chord with 25 -year-old 
actress Stacy Martin, who suggests 
meeting there on a recent Tuesday. 
Martin arrives wearing a Miu Miu 
leather jacket (she is the face of the 
brand’s first fragrance) over her 
Modiglianiesque figure, speaking 
freely with a proper English accent 
that belies both her French parentage 
and a Japanese upbringing. Unfortu- 
nately, it turns out that frames hung 
without pictures look like little more 
than the aftermath of an art heist. 
“I don’t mean to be rude,” Martin 
whispers, deadpan, “but do you feel 
like something’s missing?” 

Since her breakout role in Lars 
von Trier’s Nymphomaniac, Martin 
has eschewed opportunities to take 
on any major Hollywood franchises 
and continues to seek out auteur 
directors — and her choices are about 
to pay off. Among her upcoming films 
during festival season are Tale of Tales, 
Matteo Garrone’s horror-tinged fan- 
tasy, also starring Salma Hayek and 
Vincent Cassel; Taj Mahal, about the 
2008 Mumbai terrorist attacks; and 
The Childhood of a Leader, the story 
of a Hitler-like dictator in his early age, 
from writer/director Brady Corbet, an- 
other von Trier alumnus. Martin has 
even recently shot an action movie, 
High-Rise, starring Tom Hiddleston, 
Jeremy Irons, and Sienna Miller. 

So, to answer her question: No, 
nothing seems to be missing at all. 

MARK GUIDUCCI 
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POP GOES 
THE PLUMAGE 

Bundle up with 
flair— and wild, 
showy displays of 
color. Model Aya 
Jones (with a finely 
feathered crimson 
rosella) carries a 
Tod's mink clutch 
with a Sacai 
wool-and-fox fur 
overcoat in firebird 
red and damson 
purple: sacai.jp. 
Fashion Editor: 
Tabitha Simmons. 




NIGHT OWL 

The essence of chic 
is individuaiity. Think 
of this scarf of giant 
fox-fur pom-poms, 
then.asagoiden 
opportunity to assert 
your uniqueness. 
Modei Sam Roiiinson 
(holding a scops owi) 
wearsa Proenza 
Schouierswakara 
fur coat: Proenza 
Schouier, NYC. Celine 
scarf. Carolina Amato 
leather gloves. Details, 
see In This Issue. 



PUFF PIECE 

Face-framing fur trim 
deiivers a touch of 
Hoiiywood drama. Modei 
Hoiiie-May Saker (here 
with a Polish chicken) 
wears a Louis Vuitton 
leather jacket with 
shearling collar, knit top, 
double-buckle miniskirt, 
and white sheepskin 
bag; select Louis Vuitton 
boutiques. Salvatore 
Ferragamo mink-and- 
suede crossbody bag. 
BEAUTY NOTE 
Sisley Phyto-Levres 
Perfect Lip Pencil 
delivers a precise 
application— no lipstick 
required— for a 
flawless matte mouth. 





PECKING ORDER 


The house of McQueen 
has a tradition of playing 
with aviary themes. Here 
the fine, feathery, layered 
jacket is subtle in every 
way (less so the salmon- 
crested cockatoo). Model 
Lily Aldridge wears an 
Alexander McQueen palest- 
pink mink-and-shredded 
chiffon coat: (212) 645- 
1797 for information. Fendi 
leather-and-goat fur gloves. 
Details, see In This Issue. 


CHICK MAGNET 



Come snow or come 
sleet, this brocaded 
piece— reminiscent 
of the greatcoats 
worn by the falconers 
of Mongolia— will 
keep you (if not 
your frizzle chicken) 
toasty. Model Natalie 
Westling wears a 
Dries Van Noten coat 
with faux-fur collar 
($1,745) and jacket 
($1,390): Barneys 
New York stores. 






BIRDS OF A 
FEATHER 

The plumage idea 
translates to black-tie 
party nights, too— as 
evidenced by the 
fluffy stripes of fox fur 
on this evening look. 
Model Alisa Ahmann 
wears a Carolina 
Herrera top ($3,990) 
and wool water drop- 
print skirt ($2,990): 
Carolina Herrera, NYC. 
Philip Treacy London 
silk-and-featherhat. 

Rochas shearling 
slingbacks, far left: 
an African crowned 
crane. Details, see 
In This Issue. 


CULTURE 

VULTURE 

Thisgallerista 
look-in herringbone 
black, white, and 
gray— is for a strong 
city woman with an 
artistic bent. (The 
white-backed vulture's 
look, meanwhile, 
appeals to both form 
and function.) Marc 
Jacobs shearling cape 
with skunk-fur coiiar 
and Lurex pleated 
skirt ($3,800): 

Marc Jacobs stores. 

J i mmy Choo fox-f u r 
clutch. Gucci fur 
pom-pom boots. 




Date night? Make a public display 
of your affection for all things 
curious-chic— along with a pair of 
lutino lovebirds. Model Dylan Xue 
wears a Miu Miu sequin-embroidered 
dress and raccoon-tail hoop earring: 
select Miu Miu boutiques. Balmain 
canary-yellow mink clutch. In this 
story: hair, Duffy for Vidal Sassoon: 
makeup, Lynsey Alexander. 
Details, see In This Issue. 
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EDITOR: EMMA ELWICK BATES 


1 . Natalia Vodianova, 
Vogue, 2014. 

2 . FRAME Denim 
pants, $1,049; 
net-a-porter.com. 

3 . Anthropologie 
chair, $1,298: 
anthropologie.com. 

4 . D.S. & Durga 
Portable Fireplace 
candle, $65: 
dsanddurga.com. 

5 . Alexander Wang 
jacket, $1,195: 
Alexander Wang, NYC. 

6. Autumn 
arrangement by 
Pretty Streets 
Botanicals, $275: 
prettystreets.com. 

7 . Rupert Sanderson 
boot, $735: 
net-a-porter.com. 

8. Brunello Cucinelli 
backpack: Brunello 
Cucinelli, NYC. 

9 . BCBG Max Azria 
jacket. $1,698; BCBG 
Max Azria stores. 


CJassic 

The Destination: 

Stowe, Vermont, for the 
Foliage Arts Festival 

As the air turns crisp, 
maple leaves in shades 
of gold, orange, and 
scarlet blanket the Green 
Mountains. Follow suit 
(and palette) and trek your 
way up Mount Mansfield— 
the state’s highest 
peak— for breathtaking 
views. October 9-11. 


VODIANOVA: ANNIE LEIBOVITZ. CHAIR: COURTESY OF ANTHROPOLOGIE. CANDLE: COURTESY OF D.S. & DURGA. JACKET: COURTESY OF ALEXANDER WANG. BOOT: COURTESY OF NET-A-PORTER.COM. ALL OTHERS: GORMAN STUDIO. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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N E W Y O R K 
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BAKNEYS.COM NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


LAS VEGAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SCOTTSDALE 


SEATTLE 


AZZEOINE ALATa 



FOR INSIDER FASHION ACCESS; THEWINDOW.BARNEYS.COM 
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The Destination: 
Savannah, for the 
Savannah Film Festival 

Think vibrant, feminine, 
and practical fora 
culture-centric jaunt— 
and don’t forget a pair 
of block-heel sandals 
to navigate the city's 
cobblestone streets. 
October 24-31. 


1 . Forsyth Park, 
Savannah. 

2 . Ryan Roche 
hat, $470: 
ryan-roche.com. 

3 . The Savannah 
Film Festival at 
SCAD. 

4 . Stella McCartney 
bag, $1,235: Stella 
McCartney, NYC. 

5 . Kate Moss, 

Vogue, 2015. 

6. Stuart Weitzman 
sandal, $425: 
stuartweitzman.com. 

7 . Jill Stuart 
dress, $598: Jill 
Stuart, NYC. 

8. Hibiscus tree 
with planter, $280: 
jungleeny.com. 

9 . H. Stern earrings: 
H. Stern, NYC. 


VOGUE OCTOBER 2015 
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CulUiro 

The Destination: 
Nashville, for the 
Festival of Books 

Music City opens 
itself to the literary 
world for a celebration 
of authors and the 
written word. Take 
in the local lore for 
a long weekend in 
seventies suedes and 
a frisson of fringe. 
October 9-11. 


Books, Nashville. 

3 . Tod’s boot, $725; 
select Tod's stores. 

4 . Philosophy di 
Lorenzo Serafini 
blouse, $490; Alberta 
Ferretti, Los Angeles. 

5 . Furla bag, $498: 
furla.com. 

6. John Derian 
Company paperweight, 
$60: johnderian.com. 

7 . Chanel belt: Chanel 
boutiques. 

8. Jardins 
d'Ecrivains Wilde 
eau de parfum, $110: 
beautyhabit.com. 

9 . R & Company 
vintage table lamp: 
r-and-company.com. 

10 . Joe Fresh sweater, 
$39: joefresh.com. 

11 . Sonia Rykiel cape: 
Kirna Zabete, NYC. 
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1 . Caroline Trentini, 
Vogue, 2014. 

2 . Southern Festival of 
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COMPANY. PERFUME: COURTESY OF BEAUTYHABIT.COM. LAMP: COURTESY OF R & COMPANY. ALL OTHERS: GORMAN STUDIO. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 




TENNANT: DAVID SIMS. WATCH: COURTESY OF HERMES. RING: COURTESY OF 1STDIBS.COM. SANDAL: COURTESY OF MULBERRY. BLANKET: COURTESY OF RALPH 
LAUREN HOME. LOBSTER: IRVING PENN. BAG: COURTESY OF NEIMAN MARCUS. ALL OTHERS: GORMAN STUDIO. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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Maine Vllradion 

The Destination: 

Portland, Maine, for Harvest 
on the Harbor 

The waterside city celebrates 
its outstanding farm- (and 
sea-) to-table scene. Pack 
iight and layer. Think 
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PAINTER’S PROGRESS 
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in New York in the twenties — “I can’t 
really say anything about it,” he says 
archly as we round a comer — but he’s 
had a welcome respite since The Dan- 
ish Girl wrapped, and time to spend 
with his wife, Hannah Bagshawe. It’s 
his first real experience of married 
home life since their wedding last 
December. “She’s amazing, Hannah, 
and has this wonderful mind,” he says. 
“She reads a lot of the work I’m doing 
and has a lot of insight into it.” 

When he’s not savoring nuptial bliss, 
he paints, a hobby that recalls his time 
at Cambridge, where he read the his- 
tory of art, writing his thesis on Yves 
Klein. “As you get older, you assume 
you get better, even though you don’t 
do it anymore,” he says. “So maybe 
twice a year, when I’m on holiday. I’ll 
sit and paint, and I think. I’ve defi- 
nitely got better! When, in fact, no. I’ve 
got substantially worse.” 

Yet visual art has never drifted far 
from his actor’s work. One of his fa- 
vorite stage experiences, he says, was 
playing Mark Rothko’s assistant in 
Red, the 2009 play by John Logan for 
which Redmayne won a Tony. LUi and 
Gerda’s artistic relationship, in turn, 
accounted for a large part of his inter- 
est in The Danish Girl; the work of 
one of Redmayne’s favorite painters, 
the Danish artist Vilhelm Hammer- 
shoi, was hugely influential on Eber- 
shoflf as he was writing and, later, on 
Hooper and his production designer. 
Eve Stewart, as they worked out the 
austere blue-gray aesthetic of Einar 
and Gerda’s Danish apartment. But it 
was a photographic clue that unlocked 
the character. “The work of Lili when 
she was living as Einar was not par- 
ticularly groundbreaking,” Redmayne 
says. “There’s this amazing photo of 
Einar wearing this really high starched 
collar. That was a sort of key for me. It 
was this exoskeleton.” 

We’re wandering now through the 
Southwark streets, lined with brick 
flats and sleek office buildings. “Ev- 
erything is under construction and 
looking so shit!” he says, sounding not 
entirely displeased. “What I love about 
this area is that it’s not an area that 
presents itself It doesn’t thrust out of 
a facade. You sort of find it, slowly.” 

Lili’s efforts to And herself carried her 
to consultations with the health pro- 
fessionals of the day, who diagnosed 
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her as, variously, homosexual, schizo- 
phrenic, and confused. Today, as trans 
has become its own proud identity, 
we like to think that we were always 
so enlightened, but progress is new. 
When Ebershoff ’s novel appeared, 
fifteen years ago, it was shelved, in 
one place, in the “erotica” section: A 
carefully researched account of one 
woman’s transition by an esteemed 
editor was thought too deviant for the 
literary-fiction shelves. “One of the 
things that’s helping change the culture 
are stories. Caitlyn Jenner’s story, Jen- 
nifer Einney Boylan’s story, Laverne 
Cox’s story, Renee Richards’s story, 
Chaz Bono’s story ... the list grows 
almost every day,” Ebershoff says. “We 
cannot fully comprehend the positive 
influence of these stories. They land 
in the minds of people we will never 
know and touch them in ways we can 
never be made aware of” 

“People talk as if Die Danish Girl is 
now an obvious film to make, which 
makes me laugh,” Hooper says. The 
screenplay, by Lucinda Coxon, cir- 
culated for years. (At various points, 
the adaptation was to star Marion 
Cotillard, Nicole Kidman, Gwyneth 
Paltrow, and Charlize Theron.) In the 
early stages of Hooper’s involvement, 
studios were so squeamish about the 
movie that it was hard to secure any 
funding. “It began as a small passion 
project,” he says. 

Eor him, though, as for his cast, the 
changing climate hasn’t meant the end 
of a cause. In the U.S., you can be fired 
in 31 states for being trans, Redmayne 
points out. “Through this film — 
through one life learned, and through 
this position of privilege in being able 
to talk to all these people — I hope I 
can be an advocate for trans issues, 
and an ally, in some way.” Die Danish 
Girl is not a work of activism. But he 
hopes that it will offer a window onto 
the complex trans experience. 

“In acting you have very little con- 
trol or capacity for choice,” Redmayne 
says. “The only choice that I have had 
in this past couple of years — and 
really, it’s just happened — is ‘Is this 
a story that you’d like to be a part 
of?’ ” He pauses for a moment and 
then smiles. “Yeah.” □ 

FUTURE PERFECT 
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in both environmental conservation 

and fast cars. 

“I thought Adams was actually 


quite good because he was making 
the point that the question is the real 
difflculty,” says Musk. “The universe 
is essentially the answer, so what’s the 
question? As we strive for enlight- 
enment, we better understand what 
questions to ask about the nature of 
the imiverse. It seems like there’s a fun- 
damental good in that. So that seemed 
like a good way to apply my efforts — 
to strive for greater enlightenment.” 

In 1989, Musk left South Africa for 
Canada, where he attended Queen’s 
University in Ontario before trans- 
ferring to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he studied economics 
and physics. At Penn he roomed with 
Adeo Ressi, now also a highly success- 
ful entrepreneur and investor. Eager 
to escape their barracks-like student 
housing, they rented a large house 
and, in order to pay the rent, turned 
it into a nightclub that attracted as 
many as 1,000 patrons. Ressi says that 
although Musk was already a capable 
businessman, his interest in the parties 
themselves was often negligible. 

“There were some nights where I’d 
be like, ‘Where’s Elon?’ and I’d go up 
to his room and pound on the door 
and he’s in there alone playing a video 
game,” Ressi recalls. “And I’m like, 
‘There are 500 people out there who 
need our attention!’ I’m not even sure 
that he was aware that the party was 
going on.” 

After Penn, Musk entered a Ph.D 
program at Stanford in applied phys- 
ics but dropped out after two days to 
join his brother in starting Zip2, the 
online city directory whose proceeds 
would beget X.com, which in turn 
would beget him the rest of his life. 

But unlike Christian Grey, who 
lets it be known to his bonny submis- 
sive that he earns around $1 million a 
day (hearing this. Musk asks, “That’s 
all?” and collapses into a protracted 
fit of laughter, saying, “I’m joking! 
I’m joking! That was a joke!”). Musk 
has a relationship to money that is, 
like many of his relationships, nota- 
bly aloof When he arrived in Silicon 
Valley in 1995, he says, he was more 
interested in “figuring out how to be 
part of building the Internet” than in 
getting rich. Besides, no one was get- 
ting rich yet. 

“I think he always just assumed 
the money would come,” says Justine 
Musk, whom he met during his stint 
at Queen’s University and married in 
2000 and who is, fittingly, not your 
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average ex-wife of a mogul. A novel- 
ist and prolific blogger, she speaks of 
Musk with equal measures of frank- 
ness and fondness, calling him “not the 
most demonstrative person” and “cer- 
tainly not a normal father” but a com- 
mitted parent who’s deeply interested 
in his kids. “He’s not taking them to 
soccer games,” she says. “He’s taking 
them to Shanghai. Even though there 
are all of these advantages and he has 
this very unusual lifestyle, I think they 
see what he does for a living and how 
difficidt it is.” 

During their early courtship, Justine 
recalls, “the brilliance was obvious,” 
but Musk’s personality bore traces of 
the social obtuseness that had dogged 
him in childhood. She says he had a 
habit of calling her and letting the 
phone ring endlessly if she didn’t an- 
swer. Then he’d hang up and call right 
back. Every Valentine’s Day he sent 
her red roses with a note that read, “I 
like you.” 

“People have always referred to 
him as robotic,” Justine says. “My 
best friend in college would always 
comment about how he didn’t really 
know how to hug. She’d try to hug 
him goodbye and he’d just kind of 
stand there. He’s since learned to be a 
better hugger.” 

A set of twins and a set of triplets — 
all boys, no less — is in many ways a 
quintessentially Elon Musk kind of 
brood. But it was tragedy that shaped 
the family’s trajectory. The Musks’ 
first baby, a boy named Nevada, died 
at ten weeks of a SIDS-related inci- 
dent. After he spent three days on life 
support, the Musks made the decision 
to turn off the machines. Devastated 
yet determined to get pregnant again 
as quickly as possible, Justine sought 
fertility treatments that eventually re- 
sulted in the twins. She and Elon were 
thrilled. 

“After that we were like, ‘Yes, let’s 
do it again!’ ” Justine says. “We didn’t 
expect to get triplets. That was our at- 
tempt to get one girl. It didn’t work 
that way. . . . But there are a lot of boys 
in his family. I think he’s a Y-chromo- 
some kind of guy.” 

When Musk became less than satis- 
fied with the schools his sons were at- 
tending, he created a new one for them 
last year. With an enrollment of fifteen 
elementary-age kids, the school, called 
Ad Astra (“to the stars”), has three 
teachers and is situated in a house he 
purchased a few years ago. 
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“It has all these funny nooks and 
crannies and cute cupboards,” says 
Musk. “It also feels quite like a little 
schoolhouse on the prairie — except in 
Bel- Air on a golf course.” 

Though none of his kids are 
reading Schopenhauer — “I’d never 
introduce anyone to Schopenhau- 
er!” — Musk says one of the nine- 
year-olds is reading books of poetry 
as well as Flannery O’Connor and 
Charles Dickens. He’s about to take 
them camping for the weekend, he 
tells me in a slightly weary voice, ad- 
mitting he’d never go camping of his 
own volition. “I do it because I think 
they should have occasional arduous 
things. They have to cook and clean 
up: camping things.” 

A week later. Musk is in Silicon Val- 
ley, where he’s just addressed Tesla’s 
shareholders at the annual meeting. 
The shareholders, not all of whom 
actually own the vehicles, represent a 
cross section of well-heeled, progres- 
sive types. The mood in the room is 
palpably earnest. He takes a question 
from a young man identifying him- 
self as a tenth-grader who, “due to 
some pretty fortunate investments,” 
has been able to purchase a Tesla. His 
question has to do with autopilot soft- 
ware the company is currently testing 
and whether it will effectively turn the 
car into a self-driving vehicle so that 
passengers can relax. The boy’s pre- 
cociousness produces a titter from the 
audience, but Musk answers the ques- 
tion as though he were talking to any 
adult. He explains that the autopilot 
isn’t designed to be used without hu- 
man oversight, at least not yet. 

“Several years from now,” he says, 
“there will be a fail operational auto- 
pilot with redundant sensors and ev- 
erything that’s needed for someone to 
actually literally go to sleep and wake 
up at their destination.” 

Next question. 

“I just treat all questions equally,” 
Musk says a few hours later. He’s in 
a private dining room in the restau- 
rant of a luxury golf resort in Menlo 
Park. He orders a cappuccino and 
an enormous spread of food — fiat- 
breads, cheeses, tuna ceviche. I care- 
fully broach the subject of his recent 
romantic history with Riley, whom 
he first met on a trip in London in 
2008 , noting that he was wearing a 
wedding band at the shareholders’ 
meeting, though he didn’t have it on 
when we met last week, nor does he 


have it on now. He tells me he tends 
to fidget, so he puts it in his pocket so 
he doesn’t lose it. 

I ask if I can see it and he takes it out 
of his pocket and hands it to me for 
inspection. It’s a simple titanium band, 
practically weightless. This is when he 
reveals to me for the first time that he 
and Riley are not officially divorced 
yet and, in fact, are kind of back to- 
gether. He then puts the ring back in 
his pocket. 

“I’m the flighty one; I’m the one 
who does all the leaving and di- 
vorcing,” Riley says when I call her 
later. “But we are now totally solidly 
together.” 

All the drama aside, Riley may in 
fact be the perfect partner for Musk. 
They plan to have kids, she says, but 
she’s also prepared to let her husband 
go to Mars someday if he needs to. 
It’s a trip that would likely require be- 
ing gone for two years at a minimum. 

“If Elon gets everything up and 
running, I can’t imagine him not go- 
ing,” she tells me. “We joke around the 
house all the time about who’s going 
to Mars first and who will take care of 
the kids while the other person is gone. 
I kind of jestingly say, ‘No, you can’t 
go,’ but this is his life’s work. I wouldn’t 
want to stop him.” 

As far as Musk is concerned, 
this decision isn’t that far off on the 
horizon. 

“I hope we’ll be able to send the first 
people to Mars in about ten years,” 
he says. 

The first settlers, he explains, would 
be scientists and engineers build- 
ing some kind of pressurized dome. 
Terraforming, or making the planet’s 
surface and climate inhabitable by hu- 
mans, would be the next step, though 
it could take centuries. 

“You can only go there every two 
years because the orbital synchroni- 
zation of Earth and Mars is about 
every two years,” he says. “But I think 
it would be an interesting way for the 
civilization to develop. People would 
meet each other and be like, ‘What 
orbital synchronization did you ar- 
rive on?’ ” 

It’s not a bad way to start a conver- 
sation. □ 

FLESH AND BLOOD 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 279 
brutal,” Strong says. “But what I see 
is a guy who’s desperately trying to do 
his best, continued on page 314 
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having promised his dying sister that 
he’s going to take care of her daugh- 
ter. This is a guy who doesn’t show 
his emotions to anybody, and as he 
becomes more and more consumed, 
trying to keep a iid on this boiiing pot, 
the interesting bit becomes: Is that pot 
ever going to overflow?” 

Fox, who is 28 but couid easiiy 
pass for bareiy iegai, is abie to chart 
Catherine’s journey from naive giri 
to aii-too-knowing woman because, 
she says, “having been a seventeen- 
year-oid giri, I thought back to be- 
ing that age, or even younger, when 
you’re starting to put on shorter 
ciothes or wanting to be more tac- 
tiie with peopie. As an aduit, I couid 
see that aii that sexuai energy had 
started to bubbie to the surface and 
come out. But you’re not aware of it 
at the time, reaiiy.” 

The oniy character who can see 
what’s going on is Beatrice, piayed 
by Waiker with a disarming mix of 


kindness, apprehension, and deter- 
mination. “There’s a good marriage 
there, and she’s fighting for it,” Waik- 
er says. “She adores her niece, but 
she aiso wants her out of the house. 
She wants to save them aii — and she 
thinks that’s in her power.” 

As superb as aii the performances 
are individuaiiy, it is the actors’ con- 
nections to one another that give 
this production its eiectric charge — 
something the actors attribute to the 
singuiarity of the rehearsai process. 
“There was no furniture to hide be- 
hind, no props to ciing on to,” Strong 
recaiis, “and Ivo had asked us to 
show up with our parts iearned, so 
we didn’t even have scripts to bury 
our faces in. But it was nothing other 
than iiberating. We were freed of ev- 
erything extraneous, and it just sang. 
Aii you’ve got ieft is the white-hot 
interaction between these characters. 
And it’s very focused, very pure, very 
ciear, and very intense.” □ 


LET THE SUNSHINE IN 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 286 
very simiiar to the work we do at 
God’s Love. It’s the instantaneous 
change in someone’s Hfe.”) 

After the dedication, I ask Kors 
how he feels. “New York has so im- 
bued everything that I am,” he says. 
“That I am able at this point in life to 
give back, and to see the concrete re- 
sults? I am bursting with pride.” 

Later that night, I meet Kors and 
Le Pere at Joe Alien, the famous 
Broadway-theater haunt, where they 
are iongtime reguiars at tabie seven. 
They each order a bacon cheeseburg- 
er and a vodka as Kors teiis me that 
he grew up in a famiiy that was “rav- 
enous for great theater.” He saw his 
first musicai when he was five — Ethei 
Merman in Annie Get Your Gun. “It 
doesn’t get any better than that,” he 
says, laughing. As a teenager, he brief- 
ly thought of acting himself: “Took 
a few classes. Couldn’t act, couldn’t 
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sing.” When the revival of Hair came 
to Central Park in 2008, Kors and 
Le Pere were there, front and center. 
“Lance is a fabulous dancer,” Kors 
says. “He moves like lightning. I am 
the worst dancer on the planet. But, 
of course, out of my seat and . . .” He 
throws his hands in the air and sings, 
“ ‘Leeeeeet the suuuun shiiiiine . . .’ I 
suddenly realize I am dancing in front 
of the entire Delacorte Theater! Fully 
uncoordinated!” 

“Oh, they all loved it,” says Le Pere. 

Theater is such a passion for the 
couple that Kors is contemplating an- 
other way to give back to New York 
City: by producing musicals. “Lance 
and I, we’ve seen a few things from 
the early workshop phase — no sets, 
nothing — and it reminds me of when 
we first start working on a collection 
and we have a few swatches, a piece 
of yarn, a piece of leather. I love see- 
ing that whole process.” To that end, 
the couple are hoping to help bring to 


Broadway a new musical called wonder, 
land, which is opening in November 
at London’s National Theatre. “Do I 
think that I’m ever going to be David 
Merrick?” says Kors. “No. I’m very 
happy with the day job.” □ 

ROUGE NATION 
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Estee Lauder has recently intro- 
duced New Dimension Shape + Fill 
Expert Serum, a skin-care product 
that smells like the sea, is grayish- white 
in appearance (not bronze! Not pink!), 
and purports to add lift and dimension 
by way of its pro-collagen formula. 

Thoroughly confused about where 
we are heading — apple-cheeked 
pseudo-adolescent or slap-worthy 
sophisticate? — I turn for a bit of 
historical perspective to Aileen Ri- 
beiro, the author of Facing Beauty: 
Painted Women & Cosmetic Art. 
Ribeiro confirms that for centuries 
rouge has exemplified the good-girl/ 


bad-girl paradox: Women employed 
it to heighten their natural coloring, 
only to be maligned for looking fake. 
“I think rouge attracted more critical 
comment because it was so physi- 
cally apparent on the face,” Ribeiro 
says. “It had an especially sexual feel 
to it, the red color supposedly mim- 
icking the sexual act. ... It became 
linked to women who were outside 
the wholly respectable world, such 
as actresses, women from the demi- 
monde, and so on.” 

The more things change, the more 
they really do change: Who would 
be blamed these days for wanting to 
look like a fresh-faced actor or even a 
slightly louche demimondaine? Who 
doesn’t want to pat something excit- 
ing onto dull cheeks to greet the day 
(or the night)? And the best news is, 
even the least nimble-fingered among 
us can get into the game. “[It’s] fool- 
proof,” Page reassures us. “You smile, 
you dot it on, and that’s it.” □ 


upon request: select Louis 
Vuitton boutiques. 254: 
Peacoat, $5,925: Caivin 
KieinCoiiection, NYC. 
Dress, $5,900. in 
this story, manicure, 
Anatoie Rainey. 

PAINTER'S 
PROGRESS 
256-263; In this story, 
set production, Mary 
Howard. 

PARIS, JET'AIME 
268: Dress, earrings, 
and bag (priced upon 
request); givenchy.com. 
Diamond neckiace, price 
upon request: (800) 
843-3269.269; Dress, 
price upon request; 
Maison Schiapareiii, Paris, 
011-33-1-7621-6259. 

271: Bodysuit and skirt 
(priced upon request): 
jeanpauigaultier.com. 


272: Dress and heels 
(priced upon request): 
Maison Margiela 
boutiques, (212) 989- 
7612 for information. 

273: Dress and headband 
(priced upon request): 
ateiier@versace.it for 
information. 274: Coat, 
price upon request: 
(800)929-DiORfor 
information. Diamond 
bracelet with emeralds 
and sapphires, price upon 
request: Dior boutiques. 
275: Dress and headpiece 
(priced upon request): 
Valentino, NYC, (212) 
355-5811.276: Cape, 
price upon request: Dolce 
& Gabbana Alta Moda, 
Milan, 011-39-02-7788- 
8929 for information. 

277: Dress, price upon 
request: (800) 550- 
0005 for information. 18K 
white gold-and-diamond 


earrings, price upon 
request; Chanel Fine 
Jewelry boutiques. In this 
story, manicure, Lorandy. 

LET THE 
SUNSHINE IN 

283: Dress, $9,995: 
select Michael Kors stores. 
In this story, manicure, 
Megumi Yamamoto. 

ROUGE NATION 

293: Dress (price upon 
request) and earrings 
($395); Saint Laurent, 
NYC, (212) 980-2970. 

STEAL OF THE 
MONTH 

294-295: Manicure, 
Jenny Longworth. 

FLIGHTS OF FANCY 

296: Clutch, $4,325: 
Tod's boutiques. Overcoat, 
price upon request. 


297: Coat, $8,500; 
Proenza Schouler, NYC, 
(212) 420-7300. Scarf, 
$8,200: Celine, NYC, (212) 
535-3703. Gloves, $223: 
carolinaamato.com. 298: 
Jacket, top, miniskirt, and 
bag (priced upon request). 
Cross-body bag, $3,150; 
Salvatore Ferragamo 
boutiques. 299: Coat, 
price upon request. 

Gloves, $1,150: Fendi, NYC, 
(212)897-2244.301: 

Hat, price upon request: 
studio@philiptreacy 
.co.uk for information. 
Slingbacks, $625: rochas 
.com. 302: Cape, $16,000. 
Clutch, $3,695: select 
Jimmy Choo stores. Boots, 
$1,750: select Gucci 
boutiques. 303: Dress 
($6,845) and earring 
($425). Clutch, $5,500; 
Barneys New York stores. 
In this story, manicure. 


Lyndsay McIntosh. Animal 
handler, Trevor Smith. 

Index 304: 2.Suede 
pants. 3. Velvet chair. 

8. Leather backpack, 
$4,205; Brunello 
Cucinelli,NYC,(212) 
334-1010. 9. Shearling 
jacket. 309: 9. Citrine- 
and-diamond earrings, 
$3,200: H. Stern, NYC, 
(212)655-3910.310: 

7. Belt, price upon request: 
select Chanel boutiques. 

9. Lamp, price upon 
request. 11. Suede cape, 
$3,920.311;2.Alligator- 
strap watch, $9,500. 4. 
Ring, $2,300. 5. Sandal; 
Mulberry, NYC, (646) 
669-8380. 10. Bag, 
$2,750. Last look 316: 
Bracelet; eddieborgo.com. 

ALL PRICES 
APPROXIMATE. 
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Eddie Borgo bracelet, $980 

"It's a cut-and-paste of shapes,” says Eddie Borgo of this decadently geometric cuff, constructed from linked and meshed 
citrine spurs and quartz orbs. “I was inspired by collage, by layering the familiar." Consider it the final piece in the 
jewelry-box puzzle: The bracelet is bold yet gentle (a signature Borgo balance) and playfully versatile— as chic with a black 
evening dress as with a white T-shirt. “It has the spirit of fine jewelry,” says the designer, “but without the responsibility!” □ 
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IT IS BETTER TO FAIL IN ORIGINALITY 
THAN TO SUCCEED IN IMITATION 
HERMAN MELVILLE 




THE FIRST-EVER ATS-V COUPE 
CADILLAC.COM/ATSV 




DARE GREATLY 
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